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It was a pieasure to receive the ( o1 der the attitude of t] pul 
invitation to be one of your speak in general, not that of individuals, 
ers today, that goes without saying. where the exeptio1 but prove the 
There is no more responsive audi-_ rul he expression “big bu ns 
ence than one made up of “stu- isa familiar one, but never, as fara 
dents”, the modern conception of a_ | know, applied to teaching. Big 
real “teacher.” I was glad also to business. in connection with the de 
: be asked to speak on teaching asa ve lopn ent yf resources, alw iy the 
profession, for lam more deeply im- development of mate l resou 
pressed each year, by the import ever the development of / 
ance of that professio1 and also by urce We are S\ concerned 
the pitfalls that lie in wait for those ibout things in this day in which we 
; who travel along that road ive, that we run the risk of fors 
é | have thought a great deal about ting that “things” are of value only 
my subject and as a result, have ar- as they are wisely dev 
4 rived at this conclusion, that the used by human being 
first and most important considera- be no promotion of industries wit] 
tion is that of attitude. That may out-a promoter, no devel 
seem to you an intangible thing. resources without a dev er! 
“Why talk about attitudes? It is a along the line, there n f 
condition and not a theory that con- making the most of man reé 
fronts us as teachers, why not get sources, a reason whicl unan 
; down to realities?” But if we stop. swerable from the point of vi yf 


to consider what is wrong in the the selfish, as well as from that of 
profession, in whatever direction we the unselfish. The men and women 
may look, we shall find without fail upon whom must fall the responsi 
that a wrong attitude is responsible. bility of business and profession t 
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morrow, are the bo: ind the girls 
in the school today The human 
being who can think his way 
through intricate problems of this 
intricate civilization whether those 
problems lie in the realm of busi- 
ness, profession, sci ntil I arch, 
government,—cannot be dis inted 


and his training becomes important 


for the general welilar« L he im 
principle applies in tl iln t art 
The love of beauty the esthetic 
sense, the cre tive Ss | ty are 
by no meat nvariably f 1 in the 
privileged social groups; ey aré 
quite as likely to be discovered 
among the so-called unprivileged, 
the children in the schools, whose 
only chance of best develo ent lies 


in that channel 


day are 


concerned over t 
ness in community and national life 


] 


respect for law, the development of 


symmetrical and upright character, 
uusands upon thou 


the citizens-to-be 


in the case of the 
sands of children, 
of this republic, must come through 
the schoolroom or not at all. “Big 
business”, this business of teaching? 
I know of none that is bigger 

And having made that statement, 
we are likely to sit back, as citizens 
of the greatest of republics, content 
with the framing of our platform 


But the responsibility for the pro- 
fession of teaching lies not alone 
with the teachers. There are two 


phases resting squarely 
shoulders of the 
which I should like to touch, and 
the first is, the responsibility for the 
choiwe of the teacher. How many of 
us have shouldered that responsi- 
bility? How many of us know what 
kind of teachers are holding posts 
in our own community, our own 
district? Two or three possibly, if 
we happen to have children of 
school age, a knowledge based 
largely upon personal likes and dis- 
likes; aside f that, slight 


upon the 
citizens, upon 


trom 


a direct choice; but we can hay 


part in deciding who shall cl 
and for what reasons That 
first responsibility, to see that 
choice »f teachers shall be ase 
solutely on merit. not on pol 
preteren r tl lomination of 
lass in tl imunity. We sho 
sure that our scl ot committ 

ind superintendents are quali 
for their posts b knowin t 
ob and having the urage 

forn ind know the 
cludes n understa 9 
qualifications of a teacher in pers 
Lilt I l ( te! 1] 
training 

\ second ( { ibilit 

ipon us, as citizens the res 
bility for tl nditions under 
teachers teach. As a class, they 
not mercenary; if they were tl 


would not be in the profession! B 
there is not the slightest doubt tl 
the profession suffers because of 
low scale of salaries so long chara 
teristic of it. Suffers first, in 
some of the best teaching materia 
enter it; and, second, be 
inadequate 
often means limited 
study, travel, recreation, 
“margin” that results in 
hence more vit 
teaching. Anxiety about the futur 
has lowered the vitality of mor 
than ever have 
recorded in statistics 
Again, conditions under 
] 


which the profession is carried 


does not 
cause an income t 
ability 
and tl 


7 
buoyancy and 


teachers been or 
‘2 a 

could be 
proper 


1 


mean larger staffs than are or 
narily provided There is 
nore significant change in hig! 


education, than the increased en 
phasis on the : 


training of 


future citizenship of the 


oreater 
vicd 


the 
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r from educat is ind 
ealized as ver be e in our 
tional history, that it is only 
wing the student, his strong 
its is vell is his eak ones 
he can be really educated 


idged from the point of view of 
rs and cents, this is an extrava- 
gant system; from the point of view 
/f human conservation and develop 


ment, an economical one 
wish I were able to impress up- 
this audience the wide-spread 
fluence of such an _ educational 


movement We pride ourselves on 


ur patriotism, but patriotism is 
nething more than the lusty sing 
ing of “My country ’tis of thee”; a 
punctilious saluting of the flag: or 
eloaut nt address« s on the ( onstitu 
101 “What you are thunders so 


loud that | cannot hear what you 
say.” What we teach children to 
say about the flag or the Constitu 
tion is of little moment compared 
with the importance of making 
them the right kind of citizens 

[It is a sobering thought, this real 
ization that upon our work in the 
schoolroom of today, hangs the 
fate of democracy That is not an 
exaggeration. No thinking person 
can fail to see that democratic insti- 
tutions depend for their stability 
upon the character of the “rank and 
file.” There is no escaping that con 
clusion ; a government of the people 
and by the people, will be as strong 
as the individual citizen—and no 
stronger. 

3ut I have not come to talk to an 
audience made up largely of teach- 
ers, about the responsibility of those 
who are not. We are the ones upon 
whose shoulders the profession 
directly rests, a responsibility which 
we may share, but not shift. Again, 
a consideration of prime importance 
is that of attitude, first, the atti- 
tude of the individual toward the choice 
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recalled the wise wor 


woman. “Education 
thine more than dire 
to immediate need 


i man to say to himsel 


to me a kingdom is’, 


time comes to give th: 


service of mankind 


something worth the 


[I can imagine the 1 


rt 
he 


this emphasis upon the 


ture produces in the 


of my hearers. I have 


er, have lived with te 


come ciosely int { 
profession for many 
not unaware of the s¢ 
nervous vitality and 
the endless piles of 


papers following haz 


heels of the endless 
children and class¢ 
question but that our 
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tem has paid too high a price for 
the machinery of education, a price 
which has been taken out of the 
things of the spirit. The personal- 
ity of the teacher, his culture and 
vitality, are of infinitely more value 
than reams of reports and tons of 
schedules! But having said that, | 
should like to add that we cannot 
shove all the responsibility onto the 
shoulders of “the system.” The 
sum total of the hours spent in 
recreation by the teaching force of 
the country would make an impos 
ing statistical array, by no means all 
of it recreation that can be pro- 
nounced re-creation. Better one 
worth-while play or opera than a 
score of cheap shows. If the best 
music does not come to the doors of 
the rural teacher, the best records 
may, and there are few to whom 
hours with the best books,—fiction, 
poetry, travel, biography, adven- 
ture,—are an impossibility. 

Preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession, resembles the little brook, 
in that it may go on forever. Nor 
are the opportunities limited to 
school and college. Some of the 
most truly cultured people I have 
ever met have acquired that culture 
by their own efforts. One of the 
compensations of teaching is the 
fact that the highway of the profes- 
sion has opening on every side allur- 
ing byways, into the fields of books 
and art and music. 

The most important considera- 
tion, as well as the most difficult to 
live up to, ts the attitude of the teacher 
toward the child. One may have an 
“academic sense” of the dignity of 
the profession; may be genuinely 
interested in the subjects taught; 
and yet fail utterly in meeting this 
human problem. Theories that make 
such a pleasing appearance on the 
platform and such an ignominous 
exit in the presence of a refractory 
ten year old! Insight, sympathy, pa- 
tience, tact, firmness, ingenuity, 


quick wit, staying power,—is there 
a weapon in the human armory that 
does not see service? 

“The personality of the teacher, 
that subject is worn threadbare”, 
I remember reading sometime ag 
he personality and character of a 
teacher, are they rather hackneyed 
subjects, not to be taken too seri 
ously in an up-to-date discussion of 
the profession? The answer d 
pends upon what we really wish tl 
pupil to become. “It is a true p1 
verb that if you live with a lame 
man you will learn to halt’, says 
Plutarch. That “imitation enters 
into the very fastnesses of charac 
ter”, is as true as in the days 
Plato. The kind of influence ex 
erted in the classroom, is a matter of 
not slight import when it concerns 
a child in whom we are personally 
interested. Is it of less importance 
when the child has little opportunity 
for the right influences outside of 
the schoolroom ? 

Teaching as a profession, what 
shall be our attitude toward it? 
Each must answer for himself, we 
cannot shift the responsibility. And 
let us not fail to realize that upon 
that answer hangs the fate of the 
country that we love 
THE ATHENIAN OATH ADAPTED 

“We will never bring disgrace to 
this, our school, by any act of dis- 
honesty or cowardice. We _ will 
FIGHT for the ideals and sacred 
things of the school, both alone and 
with many; we will REVERE AND 
OBEY the school’s laws and do our 
best to INCITE A LIKE RESPECT 
and reverence in those about us who 
are prone to annul or set them at 
naught; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the pupil’s sense of civic 
duty. Thus in all these ways we 
will transmit this school not less, 
but GREATER THAN IT WAS 
TRANSMITTED TO US.” 


—Common Ground. 
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TEACHERS “EN MASSE” 


ADA | I 

President lcliffe Colle 

Address delivered at the Sixty econd ( 
\ - \ 

is always interesting to see 


birds of a feather in the act of flock- 
ng together. Not only does it give 
one an opportunity to observe their 
habits of behavior when consorting 
with their kind, which are often 
quite different from their habits 
when isolated among birds of an- 
r feather, but it renders con- 


spicuous that common characteris- 
tic in feathers which stamps them 
as be longing to their species. More- 
over, it sometimes makes manifest 
other common characteristics not 
hitherto recognized as theirs. Thus 


il 


+} 
ore 


when I happened some years ago to 
find myself in a southwestern city at 
a convention of oil-men, it seemed 
to me that seen in a group these 

had a look in common,—the 
million barrel look, one might say; 
1 there is no manner of doubt that 
ives had a recognizable look 


elr WI 
1 


hich one might perhaps describe 

highly decorated. Many people 
lieve that a group of Harvard 
ilumni have a different look from a 
group of Yale alumni, and that both 
can be readily distinguished from 

Cornell group. To my mind this 
‘lief sometimes savors of super- 
stition or prejudice ; as when we are 
told that a group of Wellesley un 
dergraduates can by no possibility 
be mistaken for one from Vassar, 
regardless of the fact that many 
students in either colle ge register d 
for both, and finally found them 
selves where they are by processes 
in which chance had a large share. 
Surely, matriculation is, in itself, 
not a transforming nor even a 
branding process. But when a close 
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revelation 

With such judgments 
is interesting sometim: t 
how 


observer from outside the ranl 


our own group lmipre ( 


and that opportunity came t 


some months ago when a er¢ 
vention of teachers and ad1 
tive officers was held ne ¢ 
large cities of this country \ 
tleman of wide repute d mucl 
tuteness had beheld our coming 
our goings in his hotel and a 
the streets of 

he delivered himsel 

look only half alive” 

are drab, discot df 

they had been ill-used 

body had been ert 

of them.” And u 

hold my) head h oh l 
versation, lest it should a 

g Loo, had been i] ust l 


body, I carried his word 
them rise to the 


let 


times as a subject fo 
Now sufferance is the badge 
our tribe; and the first impulse 
any of us in the teaching profession, 


on 


hearing such a 
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meditati 


descripti n 
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ourselves, would probably be to ac- 
cept it. Mr. A. C. Benson has said 
of our calling, “It is a dingy trade”, 
and not a few others have described 
it in similar terms. We have learned 
to turn the other cheek. Then, too, 
we ourselves can easily think of rea- 
sons why we might, as a group, lack 
color and variety. Outside the army 
there is probably not a group in this 
country which follows so standard- 
ized a routine and receives so uni- 
form a recompense. We live the 
same lives, read the same books and 
periodicals, hear the same addresses, 
pursue the same methods. We re- 
ceive the same salaries, and those of 
a size which prescribe for us in 
dress, living conditions, and amuse- 
ments a decency and economy which 
do not make for the picturesqueness 
of either rags or luxury. Low sala- 
ries and standardized routine, we 
think, perhaps give us a certain look 
when seen en masse. There are 
other causes, too, which might con- 
tribute to the same result. We are 
public servants, likely at any time 
to be called to account for opinions 
or tastes which might be held to 
affect the quality of our teaching. 
Probably we trim our sails less than 
people would do who were not, by 
their calling, committed to a belief 
in the importance of ideas and con- 
victions ; but it would be natural if 
we refrained from unnecessary dis- 
play of opinions on contentious sub- 
jects, and if we learned as we say 
“to avoid criticism”. There is tact, 
perhaps, and wisdom in such a 
course, but, again, it is not con- 
ducive to an effect of vividness and 
strong individuality. We are aware 
also of certain weaknesses in our- 
selves which occur frequently 
enough to be manifest when we are 
seen in large groups. While no one 
of us will subscribe to Bernard 


Shaw’s acrid saying, “He who can, 
does; he who cannot, teaches”, we 
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know that there are to be found ; 
our ranks people who chose teach 
ing as a profession because it was 
accessible and tolerable and not bx 
cause it enticed and delighted. And 
even among those who entered wy 
on it with joy, there are seasons 

depression. Students change wit! 
the changing years, and there comes 
sometimes a weariness of adapting 
one’s ways and one’s self to the n 
prejudices, sympathies, tastes, 


weaknesses of a new generatio! 
That teacher who asked in the 


Atlantic of a year or so ago, “Am 
too old?” uttered the plaint of many 
of us, half resentment, and half 
despair. And thus, summing up the 
causes in our lives which might give 
us a downtrodden and drab and 
elastic look, we find ourselves ready 
to admit that in all probability edu 
cators seen en masse are not unlike 
that little whole wheat cracker 
which bears our name,—grayish 
to hue, and wholesome but un- 
sweetened as to taste. 

To acquiesce to that extent is, as 
I say, our first modest impulse ; but 
second thought inspires to self 
defense. Certain conspicuous mem 
bers of our profession,—President 
Eliot, Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss 
Thomas, and many others whom | 
might mention,—not only escape the 
charge, but are notable for a vigo: 
and a savor uncommon in any pri 
fession. Moreover, not even the 
testimony of the eminent person 
whom I quoted can convince us 
wholly that if we were to return t: 
mediaeval times and march as guilds 
through the city streets, the teach 
ers’ guild would not be distinguished 
by a general air of intelligence, 
kindness, and capability, dimmed by 
weariness, perhaps, but not by hop: 
lessness or sordidness. Certainly, it 
should be so. If temperate living 
and contact with two of the best 
things in life,—knowledge, and 
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youth—have any avail, teachers 
should make a good showing in any 
grand review. Worn they are al- 
most certain to be if they are good 
teachers, for teaching is an art and, 
like all arts, consumes those who 
practice it; but their look should be 
that of those who are giving their 
lives. not of those who have no life 
to give. To quote Dr. William 
Osler, “In the hurly-burly of to-day, 
when the competition is so keen and 
there are so many seeking the bub- 
ble reputation,—it is well for young 
men to remember that no bubble is 
so iridescent or floats longer than 
that of the successful teacher ;” and 
the light of that iridescent bubble 
should cast some reflection on the 
faces of those who blow it. 

Yet however spirited our defense 
of ourselves may be, we are bound 
to come back to search for the ker- 
nel of truth in disparagement of our 
kind. If we had a drab and op- 
pressed look to a kind critic who 
wished us to be otherwise, the fact 
must be confronted. A multitude 
of exceptions we can find, a score of 
explanations we can offer, but we 
have to return at last to the ines- 
capable question whether there are 
not among us many dull, 
uninspired, pedestrian teachers; 
whether we are drawing into our 
ranks in sufficient numbers the 
ablest and most vigorous of each 
succeeding generation. That ques- 


too 


tion presses for answer in the 
whole educational scheme of our 
country. It is more important than 


any question of methods or theories 
or curriculum or standards. From 
the kindergarten to the graduate 
school the one indispensable instru- 
ment of education is the vivid, cre- 
ative teacher; and to draw him into 
the profession and keep him there 
falls not far short of being the most 
important thing in the world. 

It goes without saying that our 


ranks do not include as many of 
such teachers as they should, and I 
am going to define what seems to me 
the chief cause of the deficiency; 
but perhaps I may confess at this 
point that in this regard I am an 
optimist. It seems to me that in the 
last ten years of my experience | 
have seen a turn in the tide; that an 
increasing number of the most 
forceful young men and women are 
drawn into teaching. It is a tide 
which I think will lead on to fortune 
if we take it at the flood; and it 
seems to me a matter of immediate 
importance that hindrances should 


be removed and inducements mul 
plied. 

Whatever the trouble may be 
with our profession, it does not 


seem to me to be inherent in the 
nature of the profession itself. Dan- 
gers and drudgeries it has, like all 
callings; but it possesses in a high 
degree what seem to me the great 
essentials of a calling which is to 
evoke all that its followers have to 
give, and, in return, is to afford 
them the satisfaction of fulfillment 
It is a necessary calling, hardly less 
so, indeed, than the farmer’s, the 
merchant’s, and the doctors. It is 
constructive, all of its presupposi 
tions being based on a faith in the 
capacity of the human mind to grow 
and improve; and, being an art, it 
presents an unattainable but 
beguiling ideal of accomplishment 
It is suggested sometimes that a 
flippant and demoralized generation 
have risen up to make the way of 
the teacher hard; but no one who 
reads can doubt that all rising gen 
erations have been of this type, and 
no one who works with them 
doubt that these youngsters also are 
only frolicking while they wait to put 
their shoulders to the wheel. Nor 
does the system of education which 
prevails in this country, however it 


ever 


can 
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may be disparaged, rob teachers of 
the primary joys of their profession. 

The trouble, so far as there is one, 
seems to me to lie elsewhere, and to 
be, as so many troubles are, the 
fault of no one and of everyone. It 
is the result of a state of mind, pre- 
valent, perhaps the world over, but 
certainly acute in our country to- 
day.—a state of mind which doubts 
the importance of intellectual at- 
tainment. In President Lowell’s 
analysis of the line of reasoning 
which led Harvard College to intro- 
duce the general examination and 
the tutorial system, he gives import- 
ant place to the fact that in the 
American college “The connection 
of strenuous intellectual power with 
success in after life is far from be- 
ing recognized”. We admire suc- 
cess,—no people more,—but the ele- 
ments in it which are not intellectu- 
al are those we love to stress,—the 
fight against early poverty, the luck 
of falling on one’s feet, the rewards 
of bigness of soul and magnetic 
qualities of personality. The cool 
quiet powers of the mind we ac- 
knowledge rather grudgingly in the 
praise we bring to success; and the 
cultivation of such powers by the 
deliberate methods of education we 
seldom relate to it at all. 

That attitude of mind has many 
manifestations in the affairs of a 
college. It comes to light often in 
negotiations with candidates for 
admission who feel that college edu- 
cation is worth nothing unless it can 
be received in one of the half-dozen 
best known colleges. The assur- 
ance that excellent training can be 
secured in other places falls on un- 
responsive ears. It is manifest in 


the exaggerated stress laid upon 
success in athletics and other out- 
side activities, and in the lack of en- 
thusiasm in the recognition of high 
academic attainment. From the 
point of view of the college, its most 


discouraging manifestation is in tl 
pressure constantly brought to bear 
ven by alumni and devoted frien 
to admit and to retain what 
euphemistically 


‘all around student’, who in point 


described as 


of fact is usually a young person 
good family, good looks, go 
nature, and good intentions, but w! 
finds any sort of mental effort ted 
ous, if not impossible. The fact is that 
the abilities to grasp a truth, to u 
it, to think clearly and to expr: 
accurately and discriminatingly, are 
not highly prized in and for then 
selves. Save when they yield r 
sults which are conspicuous or wh 
they are backed by forcible person 
alities, they command little admira 
tion. 

Such an attitude must inevitably 
express itself in the public estimate 
of the importance of the teacher 
Results of his teaching are beyond 
his control. Personality in students 
he must accept as it comes to hin 
If the abilities to the cultivation of 
which he devotes himself are light; 
held, his place in the scheme of 
things cannot be regarded as larg: 
or significant. Instances that 
case is even so come readily 
mind. A man, for example, who ha 
held a chair in a great universit 
was called to the presidency of 
college. Soon afterward one of the 
trustees of the university visited t! 
college town and happened to be e1 
tertained by the president. In tl 


; 


course of their conversation 

trustee asked, “Where were you, 
what institution, when you w 
called here?” The man had bee: 
one of the most influential teacher 
in the university in question. 1 

many students his teaching was th 
most important fact in their educa 
tion; yet a devoted member of the 
Board of Trustees had never fully 
grasped the fact of his presence in 
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nor taken note of his 


the university 


departure 
In no other protession could such 


an episode have occurred In the 
law, in medicine, in the ministry 


fame is widespread and one need 
ot be Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Mr. Elihu Root, or one of the Mayo 
brothers, to be placed and identified 


Every city honors the names of its 
eading business and professional 
nen and women; but few citizens 
will be found who can tell who is the 
blest teacher of history, of English, 
r of science in the public schools 


I 


Whatever recognition is accorded 
the teaching profession is 


stowed upon administrative ofhcers 


usua 


as if they were the proved masters 
of the teaching art Sometimes 
tl Often, one hopes, they 


ney are 
teach- 


have an understanding of the 
ing art which enables them to 
strengthen and uphold those who 
but their task is a dif- 
and to give it apprecia 
not to give 
\ short 
a discouraged dean qui 

should not leave 


practice 1t ; 
ferent one, 
tion and reward is 
recognition to the teacher. 
time ay 


tioned whether she 


the administrative field and go back 
to what she called “the nice safe job 
of teaching”. If teaching is safe it is 


blind to differences 
in its quality and value. There is a 


world of difference between a good 


pecause we are 


dean and one who is ineffective; but 
it is no greater than that between 
the teacher who teaches and the one 
who assigns lessons. And there, as 
it seems to me, lies the very heart 
of the trouble with the teaching 
profession. So long as the weak 


can hold their places, so long as the 
strong are without recognition, it 
will seem to the ambitious, the vig- 
orous, the powerful to offer but lit- 
tle challenge. Some will go into it, 
for its inherent attractions are 
great; but even their enthusiasm 
will be dulled, when they find them- 
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selves grouped indiscriminately with 
those whose teaching abiliti 
to theirs as I to Hercule lf | am 
not mistaken, drab is a composite 
color, made up of elements whicl 
had they been sorted out and applied 
separately, might have made a b 
liant and striking pattern Appi 
ciation, different ecos O1 
according to merit,—humar tur 
asks such rewards, and wh 
re meager! rded it ¢ 

crte ] ' 

’ 

hat sucl oT 
ing, tl 
i tforts ( eng e¢ 
I 1 ¢ ( 
Ie he Bureau and he 
oO 1dent d \ 
! \ LDI¢ \ plan I 

da scho teache I 

eign countries low 
nar the effect of h 
put a premium upon the pet il 
qualities, the broad-mindedne 
flexibility, and charm essential 
distinguished success in tea 
Occasions like this one cele 
art and analyze its valu Be 
omen of all for our prot the 
increasing stress which ng laid 
upon the teaching of the student 
an individual At ( t 
Sit before a clas . Can as on task 
and set examinatio1 ind grade th 
results. If, instead, the 
be one of so dealing with the ind 
vidual student that he shall develoy 
in knowledge and power, the al 
of the teacher will be constant! 


to the test. As President Low 
says, the student and not the cour 
will become the unit of instruct 
The progress of the student will be 


the measure of the teacher [f that 
measure can be accurately take1 
the able teacher will shine with a 


glory not to be exceeded bv that of 


great football coaches, great sur- 
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geons, great inventors, great artists, 

tor he will be seen to have lal yred 
] . . 

with the material at once most 


St capable of resistance, 
yvvement, 
it for its 
great 
nium 


precious, n 
most susceptible to impr 
and have helped to shapx 

place In society 


est good 


THE IMPROVEMENT OI! 


FRANK W. 


Superintendent of Sch 


Address at the Sixty-second Convocation « 
at Albany, O 

lhe subject of my address is “The 
Improvement of Teachers in Serv- 
ice.” The three significant 
this title are “improvement,” 
and “service”. It is the thesis 
of this that the greatest of 
these words is SERVICE 


words in 
’ “teach 
ers,” 


paper 


Improvement on the Part of 
Teachers ts Expected 

Every important condition attend- 
ing the preparation, appointment, 
and f teachers contem- 
plates improvement after appoint- 
ment. The limited amount of prac- 
tice teaching provided in our best 
normal schools and teachers’ 
leges ; the appointment for a proba- 
tionary period of time, the salary 
schedule providing for increased pay 
from year to year, all indicate that 
the teacher is not fully equipped for 
the profession when appointed; that 
she is expected further to prepare 
herself for the teaching profession 
after appointment, and that the in- 
creased financial reward usually pro- 
vided each year in the regular salary 
schedule is intended for increased 
professional service on the part of 
the teacher for a number of years 
after appointment. 


salaries of 


col- 
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will have « for the human be ' 
ll be known as the most imp 
ant thing in the world, his me ’ 
and moral powers the means of 
world’s salvation, and those vw 
make him what he is,—his parent 
his home, his teachers,—the de 


nated guardians of the ft 


* TEACHERS IN 


Bal LOU 


SERVICE 
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f the University of the Stat: 
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a \ rriad _onr ,for 
Whether the course of training 
lether the course o rainin 
normal ~h 1 } +15 r thr . ' 
norma SC TIUUO!L VDE LWO OT iice VCad 


the amount of systematic practice 
teaching under supervision wh ’ 
can hy provided ic far too ler rit 1 + 


introduce the prospective teacher t 
the many and diversified conditi 
which a normal school graduat« 
likely to meet on her initial appoint 


ment, whether in a small rural con 
munity or in a large city. The tin 
is too short, nd the opportuni 


for practice teaching are too limit ; 
even in our best training schools, t 
duplicate the condition ordinat 


found in the public schools 
or city. 

Within the customary two yeat 
of training in our normal school \ 
much time must be devoted to th 


fundamental psychol 








principles ot 


ogy and their application to teach 
ing; some time must be given to | 
review of the subject matter to be 
taught; and still more time must b 
devoted to the methods and tec! 


nique of teaching the elementary 


school subjects. Whether the not 


mal school undertakes to teach thi 
underlying principles of educati 
preparation of the 


is the basic 
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teacher, or whether it de 
t itself primarily to the tech- 
ction, or as has been 
KS of the trade”, the 
esult leaves much for the beginning 
teacher to learn after appointment 
to sé rvice 
More important still is the fact 
that no matter how thorough is the 
instruction in theory, or how exten- 
sive is the practice teaching in our 
teacher training institutions, the 
educational principles taught there 
in will be understood, appreciated, 
and put into use only when illumi- 
nated by the light of actual teaching 


Pg 
experience. The full significance of 
he principles of education and of 
teaching will e realized ynly is 


they are studied, applied, and prac 
ticed in the effort of the teacher to 
levelop an art as well as a science in 


teaching. 


r 


} Frobationary Fertwd 


1 


In our best school systems of the 
nation today, teachers are appointed 
for a probationary period of one or 
more years. This probationary 
year clearly implies a doubt as to 
the immediate or ultimate success 
of the inexperienced teacher or of 
the experienced teacher under new 
conditions 

c. Tenure 

For many years the teaching pro- 
fession has sought tenure of office 
for those members of the profession 
whose services are satisfactory. 
The result is that in many school 
systems, after a comparatively brief 
probationary period, a teacher is 
appointed and thereafter serves on 
tenure, 1. e., without further official 
action on the part of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools or the Board of 
Education. 

Tenure has undoubtedly been a 
great factor in stabilizing and in 
making for progress in the teaching 
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should not be permitt 


professional stagnati 
other hand 
lieve that tenu1 
prove teaching a 
will tend hold the 
teachers in the profe 

The usual salary edu 
vides a minimum salar t 


nual increase it 
a period of years and 
salary. The minimum salary} 
tended to be a living w 
inexperienced teacher 

mum salary should be a more 


adequate compensation fo 


ful teac hers of experience L} 


nual increase in compensa 
obviously intended to pay 
creased service result 


perience and from prof 


provement after app nt 
Enough has been 
conditions which | 


lished relating to the prey 


appointment, and compensat 


r 
teachers to show that the pu 
pects improvement of t het 


appointment, and has a righ 
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pect improved service. The teach- 
ing profession is expected to assume 
the responsibility for making such 
improvement. 


What is Meant by Improvement 


In the final analysis the import- 
ance of the subject, the wmprovement 
of teachers in service, lies in the im- 
provement of the 
the children 
the teacher’s work are to be found 
in the knowledge, skill, abili 
ties, character, and conduct of the 
boys and girls who have been 
taught. Any administrative incen- 
tive or procedure which prompts the 
teacher better to do her work may 
obviously be included within the 
meaning of “improvement”. 


instruction which 
receive. The results of 


ideals, 


a. Professtonal Courses 


To many people within and with- 
out the profession, improvement of 
teachers in service means the pur- 
suit of afternoon lecture courses, 
extension summer school 
courses, and similar means now so 
generally available, of increasing 
the professional equipment of teach- 
ers to meet the present demands of 
the profession. These courses pro- 
vide an indispensable means of fur- 
nishing the teacher with knowledge 
of all phases of that profession 
whose business it is to prepare boys 
and girls to “carry on” in the future 
social order. 

While the pursuit of academic and 
professional courses is undoubtedly 
an important means for the im- 
provement of teachers in service, 
there are other tangible but 
equally important methods of secur- 
ing improvement of teachers in 
service. 


courses, 


less 


b. Inspiration for Service 


The conditions under which 
teachers work must be made such 
that each individual teacher will find 


satisfaction in the service which she 
The morale of the teach- 
ers individually and _ collectively 
must be kept on a high plane. The 
teacher must feel that she is per- 
public service that is 
The teachers must be 
a real and intelligent 
improvement of 


renders. 


forming a 

worth while 
inspired with 
interest in the 


teaching as a profession through 
their own self-improvement For 
this great public service, the teacl 


should realize that she must poss 


adequate academic knowledge and 
professional training; must 
prompted by unselfish motives, mt 


maintain her own physical healt! 
and vigor, and must assume her 

of the responsibility for 
progress of the 
rhe undeveloped possibilities of the 
profession of today must become 
the realities of the profession t 
morrow. 


share 
f 


profession itself 


( Keeping Up 

Teaching is a growing, develop 
ing, and expanding activity. Its 
aims, purposes, and practices are 
modified from decade to decade 
The public is constantly demanding 
more and more of the schools. This 
development calls for adjustments in 
our educational procedure. It is as 
important that the teacher be con 
versant with these changes and 
their significance as it is that she be 
familiar with progressive classroom 
methods. Both must be included in 
any program of self-improvement 
of teachers in service. 

All Teachers in Need of 
Improvement 

The public looks to the teacher 
training institutions for the prepar- 
ation of its teachers. From year to 
year new teachers from those insti- 
tutions enter the teaching profes- 
sion possessing youth, vigor, en- 
thusiasm, and a comprehensive 
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present day educa- 


knowledge of 
tional theory and a limited amount 


yf practical experience 


a. Inexperienced Teachers 
need en- 
the pursuit of fur- 
ther courses in educational theory, 
but they do need practical help in 
wutting their training into effective 
ise. They need encouragement in 
their enthusiasm, 
sistance in developing their tech- 
nique of teaching. They need com- 
mendation for their and 
sympathetic help when and where 
they need it to succeed. A large re- 
sponsibility for their training and 
their success rests on school princi- 
pals who are privileged to supervise 
them 


These teachers do not 


uragement in 


| 
' 


and practical as- 


successes 


b. Experienced Teachers 

A study of a cross section of the 
teaching profession in any one of 
our larger cities will reveal the fact 
that many of the experienced teach- 
ers were prepared for the profes- 
sion when our teacher training in- 
stitutions provided a less intensive 
and less extensive course of training 
than is now provided in our normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. Un- 

such teachers have continued 
their professional study during the 
years since their appointment, they 
now have no adequate understand- 
ing of present educational practices 
which have resulted from a new 
philosophy of education, or of the 
present day conception of the re- 
sponsibility of the public schools in 
the preparation of citizens for 
American life of tomorrow. 

Just one example. The scientific 
movement in public school education 
which began only a generation ago 
has worked a marvelous revolution 
in educational practice. The scien- 
tific attitude has affected our whole 
plan of organization, administration, 


less 
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supervision, 


schools Every chool office } 
teacher conve! nt vith tl 

tihc movement knows tha 

of view with respect t 

purposes of public edu I ! 
psychology, methods of instruct 
and courses of study ha 
greatly modified fo the officer 
and teachers who understand tl 
significance of this movement, pré 
ent day education present 

peal to their highest leals a 
standards and is a challenge to thei 
ambitions for self-improvement 
Those teachers and oth rs who are 
approaching the sunset of tl 
fessional day who have not felt tl 
impulse of the scientific movement 
in education are likely to complet 
their professional service withou 
experiencing the joy and satisf 
tion which come from parti itiol 


in and being a part of the most out 
standing development in public edu 
cation in this century 


Power 
E per 1¢) ced 


9 J? shale 
and Responsibilities 


Teachers 


The experienced teacher u 
me é sein 1] , 
school or school system usually en 
jov the respect and confidence of t! 
community 
tion by the younger te 
successful work entitles 


such consideration. This being thi 


ind are held 
her mt. 


case, the experienced tea | 1 ha 
it within their nower to establisl 
the standards in any school systen 


by retarding or promoting the 
of progressive education in th 
spective communities. The tang! 
ble and intangible rewards whicl 


teachers of experience enjoy aré 
companied by real and grave 


sponsibilities for the progress of 
education in the community and of 
the teaching profession. The im 


provements that have been made 
education during the past 
bear eloquent testimony to the pro 
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gressive attitude of the great body 

of the teach ng profession 

Inducement and Rewards for 
[improvement 


The obligation of the teacher to 


keep herself qualified to render in- 
creasingly effective service through- 
od of employment is no 
greater than the obligation of the 
public to reward adequately such 
Teaching must offer 


improvement. 
young men and 


inducements to 
women of exceptional natural abil- 
ity to enter the profession. 

If the highest professional stand- 
ards are to be maintained, teaching 
must be looked upon as the pet 
manent occupation of those engaged 
in it, and not as a stepping stone to 
something else. The public must 
provide for that permanency of em- 
ployment in the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession necessary to main- 
tain an efficient system of education 
before it can expect the profession 
to measure up to the high ideals 
which should characterize a great 
public service. 

The public should provide for the 
teacher a satisfactory salary sched- 
ule, possibilities of additional re- 
ward in that schedule for increased 
preparation and unusual teaching 
accomplishments, security of posi- 
tion during efficient service, and a 
satisfactory retiring annuity in old 
age or in the case of disability. The 
public should expect improvement 
among the members of the teaching 
profession only when it establishes 
worthy motives for self-improve- 
ment and an income for the teacher 
sufficient to cover the cost of that 
improvement. 


a. Adequate Salary Schedule 
As an inducement for the teacher 
to improve in her work, and as a 
condition which must be met before 
the public has a right to insist upon 
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self-improvement among teacher 
the salary schedule will be discusse: 
first. 

An adequate salary schedule 
should include the following: 


l. A beginning or minimum salary adegq 
to induce capable young men 
women to make satisfactory academi 
I pi sional preparation t 


ng protessior 


2. A provision for placement for pre 
ce I teaching that en 
teachers of experietr and 
é eek employment or 
vanced ry 
3 Pre V1 : I I al I ial Ine ‘ » > I 4 
n sufficient to prompt teacl 
continue in the teaching protessior 
4. A maximum salary which shall co 
more than a living wage and sufficie: 
high to make it unnecessary for 
class teacher t seek administrat 


supervisory work exclusively for fir 
cial reasons. 

5. Provision for higher compensatior 
the teacher for unusual or excepti 
preparation for her work or su 
ability in the art of teaching. 

6. Provision for sabbatical leave for pro! 
sional study 

A salary schedule which is chara 

terized by these elements will jus 
tify persons of unusual ability in e: 
tering the profession, will reward 
them for service faithfully rendered 
and will give financial recognitior 
to superior ability and accomplis! 
ment. 


b. Administrative Practices W hic 
Induce Self-Improvement 


An adequate salary schedule alone 
will not of itself guarantee to 
community the improvement among 
the teachers which the community 
has a right to expect. 

The point of view of the teacher 
regarding her own status, the pr 
fession as a whole, and the value of 
the public service that she render: 
will depend largely on the spirit and 
the methods employed in the admin 
istration of the school system of 
which she is a part. 

If the teacher feels that the school 
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system is operated for selfish pur- 
poses rather than for the children; 
that promotions to higher adminis- 
trative positions are made on the 
basis of personal influence and pull; 
and that the teacher’s acquaintances 
are more important in securing pre- 
ferment than her accomplishments, 
then the teacher has little, if any, in- 
ducement to improve herself for the 
service in which she is engaged. 

If, on the other hand, the admin- 
istration of the school system 1s 
ypen and aboveboard; is free from 
partisanship ; is seeking to improve 
the status of the teacher in salary, 
tenure, and annuities; is rewarding 
systematic self-improvement; and 
is appointing and promoting teach- 
strictly on merit, then the 
is certain to put forth her 
best efforts not only in her own in- 
dividual interests but in the inter- 
the children whom _ she 


ers 


teacher 


ests of 
teaches. 

Under such an administration, 
service to the children is the meas- 
ure of a teacher’s worth; the teach- 
ing profession can maintain its high- 
est ideals, and the public will receive 
its full return for its appropriations, 


because the future citizens of the 
republic are being adequately 
trained. Without the maintenance 


of such an administration of the 
public schools, the inducement nec- 
essary for securing the highest type 
of professional teaching service is 
lacking. For the kind of school ad- 
ministration which obtains, 
and maintains the best, there is no 
substitute. Nothing can take its 
place. 


seeks, 


Means of Improvement 


The many opportunities which are 
open to teachers for self-improve- 
ment are convincing evidence of the 
recognition of its importance. 





11] 

a rov thout the Ch vstem 
There are educational urnals 
devoted to nearly every phas Oo! the 
educational problem; psychology, 


administration, and supervision, ele 
mentary schools, secondary schools, 
educational 
education, 
English, geography, history, mathe 


and so on through pra 
} 


research, vocational 
: 


vocational 


matics, 


tically every subject with which 
public education is concerned. The 
subscription lists of these journals 


do not show that they are read by 
the profession as generally as 
wealth and value of the material 
which they contain would justify 

New books on educational theory 
and practice come from our leading 
publishing houses every week of the 
year. For the most part they deal 
critically with present day practices 
and indicate new lines of education 
al progress. 

These books are the basis of the 
instruction in our teacher training 
institutions and are used extensively 
in reading circles of teachers in 
those states where such circles have 
been organized. 

Colleges and 
been prompt to recognize the need 

f for teachers 
already in the professional 


universities have 


of providing courses 
service 
These courses are offered as exten 
sion courses and are frequently 
given not only but in 
other parts remote from the city o1 
the institution 


locally 
town where 
located. 
More far reaching perhaps than 
the extension courses are the educa 
tional programs provided in college 
and university for teachers who at 
tend summer 
mendous 
the summer sessions of our colleges 
and universities is one of the 
standing developments of this gen 


sessions. The tre 


increase in enrollment in 


out 
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eration in teacher training institu- 
tions. 

Thus far I have indicated the 
means of self-improvement which 
are open to teachers without the 
school system. I shall now address 
myself to the ways and means which 
may be provided teachers for self- 
improvement under the general ad- 
ministration of a school system. 


b. From within the School System 


Teachers’ meetings by schools, by 
grades, or by types of schools may 
be made profitable in the improve- 
ment of teaching just to the extent 
that they are organized and con- 
ducted with that purpose in view. 
Meetings of supervisory and admin- 
istrative officers in our larger city 
school systems may likewise be 
made valuable. 

Last year all administrative and 
supervisory officers in the school 
system of Washington devoted their 
monthly meetings to the considera- 
tion of the subject of supervision. 
They considered one of the follow- 
ing topics at each meeting: 

Purpose of supervision, 

By whom should supervision be carried on, 
Methods of supervision, 

. The spirit of the supervisor, 

. The qualification of the supervisor, 

6. The results to be achieved in supervision. 


NWN 


In preparation for each meeting 
the Superintendent assigned refer- 
ences on the subject to about a 
dozen of the officers. Each officer 
was given from five to seven min- 
utes in which to report the sub- 
stance of that article in so far as it 
related to the topic of the meeting. 

At the close of the year the re- 
ports were turned over to a com- 
mittee which organized them into a 
composite and_ well-articulated 
statement relating to the general 
subject. These reports then become 
the basis of the program of super- 
vision of instruction which is being 


improved and extended in the Wash 
ington school system. 

It has come to be a very genera 
practice to organize 
composed of teachers and officers t 
review and revise courses of study 
An examination of the new course 
of study issued within the last few 


years will show a very general par- 


ticipation in their revision by teach 
ers who are to use them. 


Such committees were organized 


in Washington to prepare new 
courses of study for the junior high 
schools which have now been put 
into operation. Similar committees 
are now working on the various 
subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum 

In Washington textbooks are ap 
proved by the Board of Educatio1 
on recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. To assist him in 
the discharge of this responsibility 
the Superintendent has organized 
committees of teachers and officers 
one for elementary schools, one for 
junior high schools, and one for se 
ior high schools. These committe: 
review the books in use, receive 
recommendations from teachers and 
officers concerning them, examir 
critically new books as they appear 
and make a formal report to th 
Superintendent of Schools based on 
the results of their study. 

This is significant not merely 
an administrative procedure, but 
a means of capitalizing the experi 
ence of teachers in the use of text 
books. It gives them the opportur 
ty of participating in the selection of 
the materials which play such a vital 
part in their classroom work. In 
the proper discharge of the func 
tions of this committee, it becomes 
necessary for every member to be 
familiar with the textbooks that are 
available, and it stimulates similar 
interest and activity on the part of 
all the teachers in the service, each 


committees 
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ne of whom is privileged to partici- 
pate in the work of the committee 

Teachers need improvement in the 
technique of classroom procedure 
and methods of instruction. This is 
especially true of beginning teach- 
ers whose lack of experience in the 
management of a classroom some- 
times results in loss of disciplinary 
and thereby makes proper 
instruction impossible. Just to the 
extent that progress is made from 
decade to decade in the technique of 


4 1 
+r 
mtrol, 


classroom instruction, just to th 
extent do teachers of experience 
nee l to \ the lass 
m procedu 
Recognizing this as a fundamental 
need, las demonstration 
] Is wer el in the city of 
Washington ( 1 the white 
Is 1¢ ( 1 the colored 
chools. It is the purpose of thes« 


1 


chools to exemplify the most pro- 
gressive methods of teaching, 
room management, and the use of 
educational materials that are 
known at this time To these 
schools and to particular teachers 


class 


within these schools are sent teach- 
ers from all over the city to the end 
that such teachers may see a practi- 
cal demonstration of the kind of 


work that the supervisors desire to 


see made general throughout the 
school system. \ regular teacher 
who is trying the project method 


success may be 
particular 


with only moderate 
directed to observe a 
teacher in the demonstration school 
who is doi 
kind. A teacher of geography who 
in the organization 
and preparation of material and its 
proper use in classroom procedure 
may likewise find a demonstration 
of that character. 

Teachers for the demonstration 
school are selected from other 
schools of the city, and are assigned 
to the demonstration schools be- 


ng unusual work of that 


needs assistance 


cause their work in general or in 
some particular is consid 1 to be 
the ideal for the systen During 


the two years of operation, thes« 
have 
their usefulness as a means 
] : +} 


schools clearly demon rate 


uliating the improvement ot t 
ing 
| nN \ ( Ea t 
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yperated in the same 
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reguiar eiementary 

Finally and perhaps one ( 


most desirable administrativ 


visions tor encouraging the m 
r TY) " f + 1, , 
provement eacne 

the provision tor { ( { 
for study and trave S ( 

ire granted unde \ 

n different cities me 

out pa sometime 
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lishment ot 
under which such le 
granted and by whi 
returned to the service On the 
other hand, leave of absence for 
self-improvement with pay likewise 
imposes on the teacher some obli- 
gation to give to the school system 
more efficient service for a reason- 
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able period of time following such 
leave. 


Good Supervision ts a Necessity 


Whether it be the beginning teach- 
er or the experienced teacher, the 
most potent factor in their improve- 
ment is intelligent supervision. 

No educational literature however 
suggestive, no professional courses 
however praiseworthy, and no ad- 
ministrative procedures however 
well intended to prompt the improve- 
ment of teachers in service, can take 
the place of the well-trained, experi- 
enced, and forward-looking -super- 
visor to whom every teacher should 
be able to look for helpful advice, 
profitable suggestions, and inspira- 
tion for the improvement of her 
work, — 

he educational literature and 
professional courses, and the admin- 
istrative provisions for encouraging 
self-improvement will have little or 
no effect on the teaching profession 
in any community unless the school 
system provides intelligent and pro- 
gressive educational leadership in 
the administrative and supervisory 
positions in the school system. 

Superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, building principals, direc- 
tors of special subjects, heads of de- 
partments in high schools, and all of 
the other officials who make up the 
administrative and supervisory staff 
are employed for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the necessary educational 
leadership to keep the school system 
not only a going concern, but oper- 
ating at its highest degree of effici- 
ency. Under the skillful leadership 
of administrative and supervisory 
officers, teachers of the school sys- 
tem can best clarify and make effec- 
tive the aims and purposes of their 
work, discuss and improve their 
methods of teaching, adapt the 
schools to serve the children, and 





rejoice in the improved results 
which come from their combined 
effort. 

The kind of supervision and edu 
cational leadership which I have 
mind can be furnished only by per 
sons who have been as definitely 
prepared for this highly specialize 
work as have the teachers whom 
they supervise been prepared for 
teaching. Under our present salary 
schedule it frequently happens 
that a superior teacher is rewarded 
in salary by being promoted to 
principalship of a school which h 
or she fills with only second-rat 
success. The only remedy for tl 
practice is adequate provision 
salary for superior teachers and it 
sistence on the part of the scho 
authorities that persons shall 
appointed to these supervisory pos 
tions only when they shall have 
made preparations f 
supervisory work. It takes mor 
than a successful teacher to b 
successful supervisor or administra 
tive officer. Every successful supet 
visor should have been a superior 
teacher, but in addition he must 
possess those qualities of leadership 


adequate 


inspiring personality, professional 
wisdom, wise discretion, and the 
many other qualities which chara 
terize the great educational leaders 
in our profession who today art 
serving in supervisory positions. 
Public schools are organized 
for the purpose of providing instruc- 
tion and training for the boys and 
girls of this generation in ordet 
that they may be worthy citizens in 
our democracy of tomorrow. Criti 
cism of the work of the schools may 
be construed as a healthy indication 
of the important place which educa 
tion occupies in public opinion. N 
one knows the shortcomings of the 
public schools better than the mem 
bers of the teaching profession, who 
are devoting their lives to the main- 
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ince and the improvement of 
lic instruction. Whatever may 
the faults of the schools, the 
ber, sane judgment of all thinking 


1 


and will 


[ pie 1S 
that the public schools are the most 
potent, most powerful, and most 


promising single agency making for 
the unification, stability, and pro- 
ress of our American institutions. 
program of 
em 
ploys While 


the work of teachers and officers is 


carrying on a 


lucation, the public 


Fot 
blic e | 
teachers and officers 
differentiated in the organization of 
school systems, both groups in the 
teaching profession are rendering in- 
Educa- 


dispensable public service. 


tion is more and more coming to be 
recognized as a science in which 
discoveries ire made from day 
lay. The generally accepted 


pring iples of education today are not 
the same as those which guided edu- 
cators a generation ago. It is one 
of the important duties and respon- 
sibilities of the teaching profe ssion 
that the educational program in our 
public schools shall keep pace with 


I 
1 


and be closely identified with the 
most progressive current of public 


life. 


The nation wide campaign 
throughout state, city, and rural 
communities which have been car- 
ried on in recent years to secure 


better prepared teachers, improved 
methods of appointment on merit, 
increased compensation for teach- 
ers, the extension of the practice of 
placing teachers on tenure after rea- 
sonable probationary service, and 
the more generous provisions of re- 
tiring annuities, evidence of 
public interest in better education. 
The marvelous growth of the Na- 
tional Education Association within 
the last few years is a striking exam- 
ple of the vital interest of the public 
and of teachers in the improvement 
of the status of teaching as a pro- 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF THOUGHT 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


Address at the Sixty-second Convocation of the University of the State of New York 
at Albany, October 29, 1926 


As one who has been a teacher, 
and who comes from a long line of 
teachers, | am glad to be speaking 
this morning to and for the teach- 
ers as well as to and for the attor- 
neys. 

Those of us in the professions, law 
and engineering and medicine, have 
indeed our rightful place and task 
in civilization and our comrades in 
those professions, some of them, 
have played splendid parts in the 
advance of history. But behind 
Blackstone and John Marshall stood 
the teachers who had formed their 
minds and made them constructive 
and creative forces, and when Dr. 
Jesse W. Lazear, two decades ago, 
helped to locate the yellow fever 
mosquito and gave his life in so do- 
ing, behind him stood the teachers 
who had taught him that the great 
profession of medicine was a pro- 
fession not only of learning, but of 
human sacrifice. And that is what 
a school or university means. It is 
an institution which trains men and 
women for service. It is the place 
where ideals are taught and cher- 
ished. The students have ideals be- 
cause they are young and have not 
lost them, and the teachers have 
ideals or they would not be teach- 
ing. They care about the old stand- 
ards of self-sacrifice and spiritual 
success. Yet is there anything that 
we need more in the world today 
than to come back to these old 
ideals? 

We live in a remarkable time, 
swift moving, fascinating, diverting, 
—tending to pull us away from our 


moorings and to turn our minds « 
of the old currents of thought 
action. We turn a knob on a 


and hear men speak in New Yor! 
or Chicago, or even across 
ocean. You and I| rememb 
the drudging journeys of 
grandfathers and the time whet 
hirty miles was a good day’s wor 
for man and horse. Now we Ik 
from county to county and fron 
state to state between the rising and 
the setting of the sun. Men take 
wings and fly over the North Pok 
seeking our undiscovered regions 
hitherto inaccessible to the foot 
steps of men. And yet with all of 
this mechanical mastery, which has 
placed in man’s control 
physical forces, do not the old stand 
ards of human achievement remait 
the same? In the long run, just as 
in the days of our fathers, honor and 
success will come to men and 
women just in proportion as our 
word is good, as our heart is kind 
and as our ideals are high For 
whether we ride in an airplane or 
skim beneath the surface of the sea 
the old precept to do justly and t 
love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God, remains the basis of last 
ing individual achievement. 

We need to revert to these old 
doctrines; we need particularly in 
this rich country, with all of its 
material temptation, to remind our- 
selves constantly that comfort is not 
a substitute for joy, and that we are 
rich not in what we have but in 
what we enjoy; that we are rich as 
we appreciate the great melodies of 
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Bach and Beethoven and Schumann, 
Jane Austen and 
Shakespeare and Don Quixote; that 


V¢ enjoy 


we are rich as we love the fields and 

vuntains; that we are rich not in 
what we have but in what we enjoy. 
We need to go back to the old doc- 

ine so well understood by our 
forefathers, that the greatest enjoy- 
ment as we start down the shady 
side of life is that of having given 
some worthy service, of having done 
some work for the love of working 
and not alone for the money reward 

[I shall speak particularly this 
morning of the teacher and his rela- 
tion to law in our country. It is a 
platitude to speak of the teacher’s 
accomplishments in the development 
of the science of government. 
Everywhere the teacher has pre- 
pared the way for the lawyer. It is 
the teacher’s opportunity today 
which I wish particularly to empha- 
size. If the American principles are 
maintained, this is the achievement 
of the law—to establish and to 
maintain human rights. Under the 
(American standard, the legal profes- 
sion is not one of money-making, 
but one upon which the purposes of 
government depend. We do not 
need teachers to teach us how to be 

stute lawyers and how to earn ex- 
cellent retainers, but we do need 
teachers to insist to the boys and 
girls of the coming generation that 
those of them who become lawyers 
shall use their profession to advance 
the intrinsic purposes of govern- 
ment, and shall teach the ethical 
purposes of law; and in that connec- 
tion, let us inquire what those 
purposes are. 

And we need also in our com- 
munity life to come back to old 
principles,—old principles of liberty 
and law. After a cataclysm like the 
World War, we are compelled to re- 
vert to first principles. Here in 
America those first principles are 


, , 
not very hard to find Chey are 
written tor us in 


Independenc: and in the Co 


tion of the United Stat For a 
moment | wis! t 
written the prea ( ( 
Constitution 
When the great 
the Constitution dratt t 
something akin to u 
preamble was offered to the Cor 
vention in form something 11] 
We, the people of the Colomies 
(New York, Massachusett Vil 
ginia, and so on), in order to tound 
a government for ourselve nd 
posterity, do ordain and « 
this Constitution And ter the 
preamble was offered that inade 
quate form, the men ho dratted it 
realized that t failed t express 


their meaning. We do not know 


exactly what discussion 


it is not written in the bool But 
evidently the great men who draited 
the instrument did say to them 
selves: Why, we are not founding 
a government here just to hav ' 
kind of government If that were 
so we might as well have vided 


the bloodshed and the eftort 


Revolution. We wanted to hav 


very particular kind of governn 
the kind which had never been set 
up in the world before, and if tl 7 
SO, why not say so here and } 
the body ot this instrument And 
so they took the preamble a1 

wrote it, and this the fi 


which it comes down to us 
“We, the peopl 
justice, insure domesti 


tor the commor 


eral welfare 


i i { ft 
liberty to ourselves and our p 
ordain and establist tn Lol 


the United States of Ameri 
Now every word of this preamble 


means something specific. “We, the 
people of the United States”—there 
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are some officials who seem to think 
that they constitute the State. 
There are some politicians who 
seem to think that they constitute 
the State. But under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States you and | 
constitute the State and we are re- 
sponsible for deeds and misdeeds of 
government. 

“In order to form a more perfect 
union”’,—our forefathers had _ to 
make that statement because the 
old union had broken down. It was 
indeed as Robert Morris said, “Gov- 
ernment by the town pump.” Be- 
cause the old form of union had 
failed the Revolution had almost 
failed, and the builders of the Con- 
stitution knew that whatever of 
good came out of the new govern- 
ment had to be predicated upon its 
being a more perfect union. And 
then they proceeded directly to say 
what they expected to arise from 
that more perfect union. They said, 
“establish justice”. And they didn’t 
say simply to elect a President and 
a Congress, and to erect and main- 
tain states with governors and legis- 
latures, and cities with mayors and 
councils, and courts going through 
the form of adjudication; they said 
to “establish justice”. And they 
went on and said to “provide for the 
common defense”, and “promote the 
general welfare”. sy that they 
meant that this government should 
not be used by one class:for selfish 
advantage against another class; 
that it should not be used by the 
rich for selfish advantage against the 
poor; that it should not be used by 
the poor for selfishadvantage against 
the rich,—but that it should be used 
to maintain the human rights of rich 
and poor, of poor and rich of every 
group and class and citizen within 
our borders. And then rolling it all 
into one perfect whole they said, 
“and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity”. And 


these, my friends, are the tests of 
government. By these tests do w 
determine whether our government 
has been successful. Have we estab 
lished justice? Have we promoted 
the general welfare? Have we 
secured the blessings of liberty t 
ourselves and our posterity? 
While we have built up here insti 
tutions which in many ways do jt 
tice and promote the general wel 
fare, we have failed in material pa: 
ticulars to carry out these obje 
Our general disrespect for law a 
the too frequent defective functior 
ing of our court system, is conceded 
by conservative publicists I do not 
however. intend to discuss these 
questions today, but wish rather 
address myself to the more funda 
mental task of considering whet! 
we have failed, we lawyers and ws 
judges and we citizens, in the for 
mulation of our American faith. 
The underlying distinction of the 
United States Constitution was 
that it turned away from the ancient 
conception of government and 
established an entirely new conce} 
tion of the State. This new concep- 
tion was that the State has a moral 
responsibility, that officials hold 
their offices in trust for the peopl 
that governmental power is to be 
limited by ethical considerations 
This was doctrine very revolution 
ary when it was uttered,—doctrin 
not now accepted throughout th: 
civilized world,—doctrine not ur 
derstood by all Americans. It was 
and is directly opposed to the old 
theory of sovereignty, the theory 
that the State can do no wrong. It 
declared that the people were en 
titled to the same honesty and th: 
same purity of motive from men 
holding public office as from indi- 
viduals in private life. It declared 
that government should be for men 
and not men for government; that 
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the reason for founding government 
was an ethical reason. 

Is it not an indication of our de- 
viation from this conception that 
today we fail to hold our public 
officials up to the same standard 
which we demand in private life; 
that we condone acts of govern- 
ment which we would not tolerate 
when done by individuals? In other 
words, in practice we not only have 
not completely established justice 
through government but many of us 
have ceased even to maintain that 
aim for government. Great groups 
of Americans no longer look upon 
the establishment of justice as the 
main function of the State, and this 
means that the great enterprise 
which is our noblest heritage has 
not captured our minds and hearts; 
that we do not understand and feel 
its significance enough to carry it 
forward to completion. 

And who is more fitted than the 
teacher to take up the old American 
standards and to go forward with 
the project, which is our distinctive 
contribution to civilization? Who 
so well as the teacher can re-create 
our faith in government, as Hamii- 
ton said, “by the great body of the 
people”, and frame the constructive 
program which is indispensable if 
we would realize the ideals of the 
forefathers? 

“All of the great contests”, de- 
clared David Jayne Hill, “which 
have marked the advance of civiliza- 
tion have been fought out on the 
battlefields of thought before they 
have been finally decided in the 
realm of action.” It is to this bat- 
tlefield of thought that the men and 
women of today are called. 

The first half of the nineteenth 
century wrought a great change in 
political institutions in all of the 
nations of Western Europe as well 
as in the United States. DeToque- 
ville, noting this change declared, 
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“A new science of politics is indis- 
pensable to a new world; this, how- 
ever, is what we think of least.” 
Neither the American nor the Eng- 
lish publicists constructed this new 
theory. Indeed the theory of con 
stitutionalism as a departure from 
the old theory of sovereignty is yet 
to be formulated. If it is not for 
mulated in the near future constitu 
tionalism is doomed to be destroyed 


The word “theory” is misleading 
“Faith” expresses the meaning bet 
ter. In all departments of life faith 
is the essential element An artist 


slaves at his technique because he 
has faith in his ability to produce 
something beautiful. A poor man 
toils to pay for his home because he 
has faith that its possession will 
bring him security. There is no 
constructive action without faith 
behind it. -If constitutionalism is to 
be a vital force in our government, 
we must believe in the ideals which 
constitutionalism embodied, other 
wise the Federal Constitution be- 
comes a mere political gesture 

Today in the year 1926, almost a 
century and a half after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, the 
political philosophy has not yet been 
constructed which enables that Con- 
stitution to be the living essence of 
of our government. Politically, the 
American people are as a church 
which has a creed but no faith. Our 
Constitution is our creed, but the 
jurists and the political theorists 
failed to plead the faith of consti 
tutionalism. 

Constitutionalism means a gov 
ernment limited by fundamental 
laws and responsible to the people. 
Now our political philosophers have 
turned almost in a body from this 
idea of a limited and responsible 
government to the kind of govern 
ment which is uncontrolled, irre 
sistible, and unlimited. They have 
forgotten Locke, and Montesquieu, 
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who were the teachers of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Washington. They 
have turned to Hobbes, Machiavelli, 
Bodin, all of whom looked upon 
government merely as _ unmoral 
physical force, acting upon individ- 
uals through coercion. In the law, 
our American jurists have turned to 
Austin, who with aggressive pre- 
cision adapted and modernized the 
theory of sovereignty in the legal 
world. 

Robert Lansing in his “Notes on 
Sovereignty”, after defining sov- 
ereignty as the “power to the extent 
of the human capacity to do all 
things on earth without accounta- 
bility”, and quoting Wheaton and 
Story as agreeing with him, adds the 
remark: “The exercise of sov- 
ereignty within a state does not in- 
volve reasonableness, justice or 
morality, but is simply the applica- 
tion of brute force.” Again he says, 
“The only actual power known in 
human society is physical.” 

This idea of government as un- 
moral, unlimited, supreme power 
cannot be reconciled with the Con- 
stitution. The two terms, sov- 
ereignty and constitutionalism, are 
as contradictory as black and white. 
We must either believe that govern- 
ment can be limited or that it can- 
not be limited. If we believe the 
former we are constitutionalists. If 
we believe the latter, we are sov- 
ereignocrats. It is therefore im- 
possible for us really to have faith 
that we can make practical applica- 
tion of the principles in the Consti- 
tution without discarding our belief 
in the political doctrine of sov- 
ereignty. 

“The name of tyranny signifies 
nothing more nor less than the 
name of sovereignty,” says Hobbes. 
The theory of sovereignty is the 
theory that the power that makes 
the law must be above the law, that 
the power which makes the law is 


not limited by moral considerations, 
that the law is, in fact, nothing but 
the will of the stronger imposed by 
force upon the weaker. 

The foundation of the govern 
ment under constitutionalism 
considered to be moral. The pre- 
amble of the Constitution declares 
the moral responsibility of the 
officials. Government is to be by 
the “consent of the governed”. It 
is a moral trust. This idea of obli 
gation, justice, responsibility, is to 
be found in almost every paragraph 
of the Constitution. The peopl 
must not be despotic in their exer- 
cise of power, neither must the gov 
ernment. Each should be obedient 
to a higher law of moderation and 
justice. Burgess has expressed this 
very clearly when he says that it is 
a principle of our Constitution, “that 
all governmental mandate and offic 
are a public trust to be exercised 

for the maintenance of indi- 
vidual liberty, the preservation of 
public order, and the promotion of 
the general welfare. This is one of 
the prime points of distinction | 
tween American and _ Europe: 
political philosophy”. The theory 
of sovereignty on the other han 
regards governmental office as in 
herited property descending fron 
father to son. Property rights ar 
generally considered free of all 
moral limitations. A man has a 
right to do what he will with his 
own. We see, therefore, that this 
idea that political power is not sul 
ject to moral limitations is a part of 
the theory of sovereignty,—a theory 
which regards the government as 
the economic property of the sov 
eign. Constitutionalism on _ the 
other hand allows the officials no 
property right in their offices. Con 
stitutionalism insists that the gov- 
ernment is the inalienable property 
of the people. It teaches, therefore, 
that government is a moral trust 
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tution. Che 
hese two theories and world peace 
‘| he theory of SOV- 
ereignty arguing, as it does, that the 
right to government is transferable 


pre yperty , 
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the state is a moral insti- 
connection between 


easily seen 


g war. 


justifies aggressive 
constitutionalism, 


he the ry yf 


postulating the right of peoples to 
govern themselves upon ethical con- 


derations, condemns aggressive 


war. 


It may be that in the future the 


people will invent political machin- 
ery by which they can direct and 


control 


governmental action far 


more effectively than they do now. 


No code of laws is perfect, and no 


one would claim perfection for the 


Constitution. 


Constitution in 


The 


its attempt to guide and limit the 
action of government according to 
moral considerations was the great- 
est step which has ever been taken 
in the direction of establishing jus- 
tice through national organization 


Once the 


mind of the American 


people discards the theory of sov- 
ereignty, and adopts as its political 


faith the 


constitutional principle 


that political action should be con- 
trolled and directed to the public 


good, we 


service group in modern 


Within a 


shall be in a position to 
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invent effective mas it 
the greatest of human 1 ( I] 
not be exercised without 
tion for “justice, reasonabl 
morality 

We need above all things WV 
definition of political p \ 
need new political Dp! ph 
will teach us the faith of det a 
cy; who will show us the meaning 
of constitutionalism; who will unite 
politics with morality, and wl I] 
define the true idea of libert he 
fundamental problem of the Amer 
can people is the transformation 
their imaginative outlool Let the 
“dead past bury its dead”. Let 
turn to the promise of the tutur 
Let every American hasten 1 
battlefield of thought to fight 
good fight for the doctrine t 
America was founded to estab! 
justice, to promote the general 
fare, to secure the ble ng } 
erty Let every teacher g forth 
to emphasize the old standard f 
law and justice, progress and 
premacy. Only thus shall we be 


enabled to go forward to compl 


our destiny For this, and ni 
less than t 


1c 1s 


canism 


AS A CAREER 


Joy Etmer Morcan 


Editor of The Journal of the 


Editorial in The Journal of 


Teachers are the largest public 
society. 


few years there will be 


more than a million teachers in the 


United States. 
programs 


The development of 
already underway re- 


quires that one person out of every 
hundred of the total population give 
full time to educational work. While 


at 


first thought this proportion 





National Education Association 


November, 1926 


the real Amer 


might seem large, it is small indeed 
when compared with the fract 
the population that has dey t 
self to fighting during other per 
of history. And besides, edu 
builds while fighting destroys 
Education is not only the most 
numerous profession in modern s 
ciety; it is the greatest in other 
ways. No child can afford not to 
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consider its possibilities as a career. 
No vocational counselor can afford 
to ignore it. No wise parent will 
overlook its enduring values. No 
genuine master of statecraft will 
fail to see the need for attracting 
into teaching the best minds and 
hearts of every generation. 

Preachers of an earlier day were 
vigilant in their search for promis- 
ing candidates for the ministry. 
They were proud to have sons fol- 
low in their footsteps. The home 
that had a preacher among its chil- 
dren considered itself most highly 
honored. Wise schoolmasters and 
parents have often magnified teach- 
ing in the same way. It is a practice 
worthy the widest extension. Every 
teacher should be eternally search- 
ing for the one in a hundred who 
has the talents for a_ teaching 
career. Once discovered such a boy 
or girl should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop the teaching gifts. 
Doors to teacher-training institu- 
tions should be opened to him and 
opportunity to earn advancement 
should be placed in his path. These 
are all things that the best teachers 
have done as a matter of course. 
gut they may well become uni- 
versal. 

There are many different types of 
opportunity in the farflung educa- 
tional service,—classroom teaching 
on various levels, several types of 
administration, research, librarian- 
ship. The choice of the special field 
suited to one’s powers and tastes is 
hardly less important than the 
choice of the profession, although it 
may well be made somewhat later. 
Great help may be had from printed 
books. What child would not be in- 


terested in The Evolution of Dodd? 
At an earlier age than most teachers 
realize, young people will read such 
books as Sanderson of Oundle, The 
Ideal Teacher, The Young Man and 
Teaching, Great Educators of Three 


Centuries, The Discovery of Intelligence, 


or any of the introductions to teach- 
ing and education that have recently 
appeared. 

The child’s sense of the import 
ance of teaching is not developed in 
a day. It is the product of many in 
fluences,—home attitudes, the desire 
to be like teachers he admires, read 
ing, and discussion. Some teachers 
lead children to develop outlines 
showing requirements and advan 
tages of teaching. They emphasize 
such factors as health, love of child 
hood, quickness of mental processes 
general culture, and special training 
After thorough discussion a class 
might develop as a composite 
achievement some such statement 
of the advantages of teaching as the 
following: 

First, teaching is and always wil 
be a pioneer profession. The teach 
er lives on the frontier of childhood 
seeking ever to bring the world’s 
ideals and knowledge to the servic« 
of the world’s life. There is th: 
challenge of the oncoming genera 
tions and of the successive waves of 
new knowledge as science and dis 
covery advance. Adventure adds 
zest to life and certainly teaching is 
one of the great adventures. 

Second, teaching leads to a good 
life. The school is filled with the 
freshness and idealism of childhood 
One’s associates in the professior 
have high standards of living and 
thinking. One is surrounded by the 
better values of life. He is honored 
by the best people in the commun- 
ity. The college town is often 
pointed out as the ideal community 
in which to live. Teaching offers 
mental and moral growth. Educa 
tion searches eagerly for the sound 
est mental and moral processes. 

Third, teaching is service. As men 
and women rise in the scale of moral 
growth, they become less willing to 
spend their time and energies on 
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activities that do not benefit their 
fellows. Even in fields where sel- 
fishness once ruled, service is rapid- 
ly gaining as an ideal. Even busi- 
ness says, “He profits most who 
serves most.” The teacher says, 
“He most lives who serves best.” 
[There is a joy in doing for others. 
In teaching this joy is immediate 
and intimate. Every teacher in his 
ter years regards with deep satis- 
faction the success of men and 
women whose lives he has helped to 


Thought- 
ful people place joy in work above 


i 


~ 


urth, teaching pays 


dollars in the pay envelope in choos- 
ing what they shall do. But the 
dollars cannot be ignored since they 
determine important aspects of 
one’s standard of living. The finan- 
cial rewards of teaching are improv- 
ing as an organized profession 
brings its needs to the attention of 
the public. 

Fifth, teaching is a growing pro- 
fession. It will be a generation be- 
fore there will be an adequate sup- 
ply of trained teachers. Young men 
and women who enter now will have 
the advantage of this growth. Pio- 
neers in new fields soon become the 
leaders in those fields. A teaching 
career is stable. The capable, well- 
trained teacher need have no fear of 
unemployment, but may look for- 
ward to increasing opportunities 
commensurate with added training 
and growth in personal fitness. 

Sixth, teaching is building. The 
teacher shapes the unfolding life of 
childhood and radiates ideals and 
purpose that in the citizenship of 
tomorrow will become the fabric of 
an improved social structure. Teach- 
ing is the most fruitful of patriotic 
services. Building right ideals and 
habits into the lives of young citi- 
zens is a ministry essential to a 
democracy. The teacher holds the 
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most sacred trust within the gift of 
Soci ty 

To discover in the ri tide of 
young life a potential teacher i 
rich in possibilities as the discovery 
of a continent. To the tea v1 
has faith in the individual and the 
race the search for t iching tal I 
IS an inspiring quest loseph M« 
Cabe in his remarkable book 1825 
1925, A Century of Stupendous Prog 
ress, after a clear recital facts and 
figures, concludes 

Man is only just bes n 
We are just getting t Pe 
simism is mere ignorance 4 e more 
splendid thar y I 
certain as tomorrows su! 

And teache? e th ) nakers of 
history. Society cannot afford not 
to choose them well Is there ne it 
your school? Is there one in 1 
home? There must be on every 
hundred children 
A Few Good Referen es on Education 

as a Caree? 

American education week, No 
vember 7-13, is a good time to bring 
the possibilities of teaching as 
career to the attention of school 


children. The following books may 


well be on the shelves of every hig 


sche »( )] lil Tal y 


Bagley, W. C., and Keith, 


An introduction to teaching 
millan Company, New York 
Dearborn, Ned N. An introduct 
to teaching. D. Appletor 


Company, New York, 19 


2S 


Drury, Samuel S. Schoolma 


Macmillan Company, New 


1926. 

Frasier, George Willard 
mentrout, Winfield D 
duction to educati 
Foresman and Compat 


1924 


Graves, Frank P. Great « 


of three centuri 
Company, New York, I' 
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Hart, Joseph K The discovery of 
Century Company, 


intelligence. 
New York, 1924 
Palmer, George Herbert The ideal 


teachet Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Company, New York, 1926 
Walsh, Matthew J. Teaching 
Henry Holt 

Company, New York, 1926. 
Wright, Henry Parks. The you 


Protession 


pany, Boston, 1908 man and teaching. Macmillan ( 
Sanderson of Oundle Macmillan pany, New York, 1920 
EVERY TEACHER A COUNSELOR 
SUSAN GINN 
Director, Department of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public School 


In the kindergarten children are 
introduced, as a part of their daily 
work, to occupational life. The 
child is taken to see the baker at 
work and the blacksmith, if one can 
be found. If a house is in the pro- 
cess of construction in the neigh- 
borhood, his attention is called to 
the carpenter or the bricklayer at 
work. He himself has a hand in 
making butter and other things. In 
other words, the child comes in 
direct contact with occupational life. 
He sees what the world is doing for 
his sake as well as for others. In 
the kindergarten one of the definite 
objectives is the child’s relationship 
to the industrial world. 

Is this true in the elementary 
school? In the matter of arithmetic, 
for instance, we are told that fully 
half of our energy is expended on 
useless subject matter. In spelling 
often we find that thousands of 
words are being taught which have 
no direct contact with the child’s 
vocabulary or his life. Oftentimes 
in our attempts to develop scientific 
subject matter the child and his en- 
vironment are totally forgotten and 
we surround him with an artificial 
life. “With the work thus external 
and foreign to the child’s personal 
hungers, longings, questions, experi- 
ences, and problems, it does not ren- 
der him aggressively self-active. In 
the average school, we find him list- 


lessly sitting, looking, listening, ar 
answering when questioned, rathe: 
than initiating, doing, and creating,” 
The reason for many children leay 
ing school may be found here. “Yet 
we know definitely that growth 
mastery can come to the child on! 
as a result of vigorous, aggressi 
self-activity.” 

The teacher in the elementar 
school in her methods of teaching 
is wise who uses, whenever she cat 
direct contacts with the great occu 
pational field which is about us 
From time to time she makes refer 
ences to the father’s occupation 
showing what the parent doe 
care for the child. Again, she cal 
to his attention the workers of tl 
world who make it possible for hit 
to live. What a wonderful oppo: 
tunity for this in the teaching 
geography, emphasizing the wor! 
ers rather than the work. She c 
best show him the purpose of sch 
in making him realize that he is part 
of this great workaday world 


must sometime take the place of 


the grownup in fulfilling his shar« 
in this big field of service. “ 
closer contact the teacher ma 
with the public life of the communi 


1 
} 

] 

Ké 


ty will not only make her teaching 
easier, but will make clearer to the 


IQuotations from “Motivation of School 
Work” by H. B. Wilson, G. M. Wilson. 
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hild his part in the same com- 
The teacher of history, for 
instance, who teaches civics has an 
pportunity open to her, but unless 
she keeps constantly in mind the 


il 


munity 


nosition of this child in the com 
nunity, she will lose sight of her 
I jective 

“What the schools need, and what 


oposed through mot 


hange in the innet spirit of the 
scl ) change that sl | recog- 
! ( he child as the { ( of the 
hool’s efforts, giving to subject 
r a secondary place In fact 
lementary schools need com- 
emancipation from the servi 
f scientifically organized sub 
ect matter In the elementary 
hools, administrator teacher, 
of study, and tl nner spirit 
school must become subserv- 

he ‘ } 


interests, and 


” 


to the child, hi 

» problems that to him are vital. 

As we go on into the high school 
what do we find? Is there not the 

iwer that the teacher or instruc 
tor of college subjects is so imbued 
with the desire of having all of his 
pupils, if possible, pass examina- 
tions for college entrance, that he is 
likely to lose sight of the real 
motive of education? He will often 
tell you that his reputation depends 
upon the number of “A’s” or “B’s” 
that are reported back from the 
results of college board examina 
tions. The college preparatory stu- 
dent has in mind, as the main object 
of school, passing examinations. He 
hears this on every side; he lives in 
this atmosphere ; 
nothing more to him. After a while 
the artificiality of the whole situa- 
tion palls on him and he wonders if 
life is worth living after all. In his 
scramble to cover as much ground 
as possible in the shortest time, he 
often fails to see the beauty in the 
language he is studying and loses 


school 


means 
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Emerson and Why not 
secure interest and more effective 
chool work through a 
motivation of all the 


Taylor 


effort in 
thorough 
pupil’s work by giving him an op- 
portunity to expend his energies 
upon problems and situations that 
to him ase real and worthwhile ?’ 
This does not mean, however, that 
all teachers should be experienc 
the field of educational and voca 
tional guidance. On the contrary, 


’ 


specific advice in relation to educa- 


tional or vocational opportunities 
sh yuld be li ft for the specialist, as 
in other fields This 1S simply a 
plea that the fundamental idea for 
the education of the child should be 
constantly before the eye of the 
teachers. In making of the pupil a 
eal citizen of the community in 
vhich he lives the teacher must re- 
late that community to the daily 
school life of the child. In this sense 


every teacher is a counselo1 
























Associate 


courses, and curricula; 
worthy use of leisure time; 


ticularly 
important work. 
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Professor 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


HIS book presents the subject of 
entire field of education, includ 
exploring and providing for individ tual differences ; the se lecti n of subjects 
health and physical activities; the 
character-building activities; making vocational 


social and civic, 
choices and acquiring vocational information 


be done largely through the codperation of the teachers, Professor Proctor par- 
stresses ways in which they 


Chicago San Francisco 











EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3y WILLIAM MartTIN Procror 


Recognizing that the work must 


th 


can assist the central office in this 


Riverside Textbooks in Education xrv+352 pages. $2.00, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





‘ry T % | , 
STUDIES OF 
“;CUPATIONS 
O C Cc U I L | Ss 
In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 
By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard | ¢ 
40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 
A bulletin containing brief but com; t 
studies of each of the important « ipati 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Indust 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to 
Guide to the Study of O ipations.’ T 
study of each calling is based upon the followi 
outline Import e, work done, adva 4 
disadvantages, preparation, other requireme 
income, and effect non the wi wi 
brief bibliograp} 1pon the occu n 
ackhnowled with thanks receipt of y 
valuable *‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They 
excellent patt« for the kind of occupati 
snalysis which I hope will come into vogue 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychol 
Indiana University 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University 
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: ) EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
a 
Sse DP 
‘ he Vocational Guid Vagazine t 
; been especially fortunate in se magazine 
uring material for the present issue 
from a number of eminent educators 
ind from a distinguished jurist * 
of the articles were ddresses 
ven at the Sixty-second Convoca- 
? tion of the University of the State 
New York, and we have to thank 
| not only the authors for their cor 
lial willingness | ( their 
eches appear 11 itiona 
VM ut o M1 
Charl F. Probes, Edit of the 
| ¥ w York State Department of ; 
ition, who has kindly added his 
oval f this ( D Ball : 
een ( ) priate to | 
listinguish this number of the mag " 
azine as devoted to the topic, ’ , 
‘Teaching as a Vocation.” The 
great majority of counselors and 
guidance w orkers is, and constantly lites Winseace TA 
; will be, drawn from the teaching ip 
profession. It is all the more fitting, ., °* 
then, that we consider at some ,, see a ay 
length the nature, responsibilities, al ed to wo forwas 
and opportunities of this great field For this 1 not! 
of service. re Americamisn 
' It may be noted, also, that these Dr. J Elmer M 
articles deal with the larger bear- 
ings of teaching and show great cl 
vision. They are in keeping with tha 
: tite come the fabric of an imp: 


the idea that vocational guidance 
and all other educational effort are 
not only for individual service but 
¥ much more largely for community 
service. Indeed, the public need ors 
B =©has produced public education in all Avistost 
its torms. 


torr 


We present here some of the ar- Da Vinci Ne 
resting and inspiring statements Shakespearé Kan 
that will be met with throughout Milton | 
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AN IMPORTANT MILEPOST 


( , rer Ir ran { yim é 

The Dallas Conferenc: f the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation, February 24 to 26, promises 
to be unique in the hist: f the 
As Cla 1 Lee e first 
time in its histor he West 
South Central Division of the nited 
States, the conference will inevita 
bly bring forward ne¢ points of 
view and make possible valuable 
new contacts In Tex there has 
recently been a state s ol survey 
which has disclosed much interest in 
vocational! guid e. ong othe1 
educ onal development that 
this is a_ strate til for the 


National Association 1 meet in 


re Xas 


An excellent local committe 1S 
already busy in Dallas with prepara 
tions for the convenient and com- 
fortable disposition of all conven 
tion arrangements. The inual bar 


go 
quet will be held on Friday evening, 
the twenty-fifth 


For many conference delegates 
New Orleans is on the way to 
Dallas. The New Orleans Branch is 
planning, therefore, a specially al 


luring bit of hospitality and invites 


all delegates to stop over February 
23 to see the city and the schools 
and to see the vocational program 
In action his is just the season 
when New Orleans attracts many 


visitors for its Mardi Gras festivi- 
ties 

Che program committee, recog- 
nizing that 1920 marked the begin 
ning of a new period in vocational 
guidance as elsewhere, is basing the 
conference essentially on the im- 
portant developments during the 
period 1920 to 1926 not only in voca- 
tional guidance itself but also in 
such closely related movements as 
are represented by the visiting 
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mental hygiene cl 
Developments 


research will also be discussed 
Many members have already 


‘ess headquart 
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The child is the 
the human race. 
the makers of 


tomorrow’s civiliz 
Joy Elmer Mor 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FOR GIRLS 


Abstract from Letter to Dr. John M. 
Brewer, of October 25, 1926 


By Miss Loutset MAUVEZIN 


fhe Conference was attended not 
nly by representatives of associa- 
tions, but also by a number of indi- 
vidual members, specially profes- 
sors, teachers, priests, doctors, so- 
ial workers, sisters of charity, enc. 
Ladies and gentlemen from Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and from different parts of 
France were present and attended 
the Congress 
First of all, the principle was for- 
mulated that in a civilized country 
a woman mother of a family ought 
not to be obliged to work for a 
salary. You must know that in 
me European countries, specially 
Belgium, Germany, and France, 
he number of mothers leaving their 
ildren to go to work in shops, fac- 
ries, and offices, is very great 
[heir children are not always cared 
for physically and morally as they 
uught to be; the women are often 
yverworked, and it is quite a dan- 
ger for the family 
[It is certainly not possible actu- 
y to abolish totally the remun- 
erated work of the mothers, but 
it would be a good thing to try 
to make them work on a part- 
time system. There is nothing 
of this sort in Europe, but it has 
been organized in your country (I 
have received information from the 


1] 
ill 


Bureau of Part-Time \W 
adeipnia ihe listener 
interested by the ids 

work tor married wome! 


French employers 
organize it 


On the other hat 


girls until they get marr 
spinsters, and married womer 
out children, should worl 


t 


a necessity to help the 
to choose a trade or pri 

We studied, then, tl 
methods used for vocat 


tation or vocational gui 


method used in Belgiu 
Christiaens, that you 
and in Geneva; the met 
Chambre de Métie: 


(our own) ve heard 
esting speech fron \ 
Gasca, a lady doctor 
Director of the Vocati 
in Rom« As we had n 
ure of having amon 

al counsel from the | 


[ explained all the inf 
and Mr. Allen had giv 


clusions we wished t 


mation concerning the 
should be given to 
the sche yIc 1st as ‘ 


U. S. in your classes 
After that, the differer 
feminine careers wert 
hotel keeping, trade 
medical professions, t 
fessions, law professiot 
ism, library work, social 
It appears that, in all t 
tions, there is a want 


specialists: farming, hon 
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Young people commonly say that 
the y choose a vocation: in fact, it 1s 
mpossible for them to choose since 
they are not informed about the dif- 
ferent kinds of work they may do. 


There is a great deal to accom- 
plish in this field and I hope that the 
conference may not have been use 
less. We have heard already of 
some associations in different towns 
of France which are beginning to 
VOC al guidance work 

for girl [ hope that they will 
persevere and that in other places 
some useful work will also be done. 
Some members of the Congress 

| 


wi that there should be estab 


hed an International Committee 
to study the questions of Vocational 
Guidance for Girls. I have written 
a scheme of the organization of this 
Committee and I send you a copy 


enclose: 
Plan for an International Committee 


Diverses personnes ayant pris 
part au Congres’ International 
d’Orientation professionnelle fémi- 

] 
‘ 


nine ont émis l’idée qu’il serait tres 


| 1 1 ‘ 
désirable que les relations créées a 


cette occasion pussent continuer, et 
que les intéressés eussent le moyen 
de se renseigner mutuellement sur 
] 7)? , 7) , 7 ] + “< ve 

ié mouvemen et es (travaux 


d’Orientation professionelle féminine 
dans leurs pays respectifs 

Pour repondre a ce désir légitime, 
et malgré des difficultés qui ne nous 
echappent pas, nous proposons la 
creation d’un Groupement, dont 
nous donnons ci-aprés les grandes 
lignes. 

Ce Groupement serait institué a 
titre provisoire pour deux années. 
I] pourrait etre rendu définitif et 
élargi si les conditions de son fonc- 


tionnement d’essai étaient favora- 


bles 

Ce Groupement serait composé au 
début de 30 membres dont 20 
femmes et 10 messieurs pris parmi 


des personnes qui, par leurs trav 


ou leurs fonctions, s’occupent | 
tuellement d’Orientation pr 
sionnelle 

La Preésidence serait tenue 
une dame 

Une vice-présidence serait conf 
a un monsieur 
Il y aurait en plus une dame secré- J 
taire et une dame trésoriére. 

Pour le début, le Secrétariat « 


résorerie seraient en France 


francais, la langue admise pe 
rapport de | secretaire comn 
dique ci-apres 

Chaque membre paierait une t 
sation minima de 30 Francs net 

Les fonctions de Présidente, \ 
Presidente, Secrétaire et Trésori 
sera: les 

Les sations serviraier 
remboursement des frais effectif 
‘orrespondance du Secrétariat 

Le nombre des adhérent 


Groupement ne pourrait dépass 
haque membre 


le faire 


par pays. ( 


groupement serait tenu < 
Ad 7 > 
d‘envover au plus tard le 31 déce1 


bre un rapport de 300 lignes au n 


imum, machine a écrire, ment 

nant l’état de la question de l’Ori 
tation professionnelle féminine d 
son pays, les travaux intéressant 


produits, l’activité dans ce don 
et terminant par des desiderat 


des suggestions. Ce rapport dev 





autant que possible étre rédign 
francais ou en anglais. Il pourrait }¥ 
a l’extréme rigueur l’étre en alle 
maid, espagnol, italien 

La Secrétaire devrait faire et 
voyer au plus tard le 31 mars 
résumé des divers rapports et l’ex- | 
pédier aux intéressés. Ce document 
serait établi en francais Si d 
membres du Groupement désiraient 
absolument recevoir le rapport de | 
la Secrétaire en une langue autt 
que le francais, ils devraient en fairé 
la demande en envoyant leur raj 
port personnel. La Secrétaire es 
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yerait aiors aoptenir le rapport 
s la langue desiree 
Plusieurs membres du Groupe- 


partenant a un meme pays 


urraient s’ entendre pour ne deé- 


I 
un seul rapport, mais dans 
celui-ci1 devrait étre signe 
s les interessés 
( : ak of = | 
| rTOUDS ( aqgecidae  : & ae 
ntéret a ce que s membres se 
ontrent pou! di réunions 
vees ou en Congres et n quel 
/ f rd on 
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girl up to the 
me of her marriage, every unmar 
ied woman, and every married 


Inasmuch as every 


woman without children prefers to 
engaged in some sort of produc- 
tive and remunerative work (with 
iue regard for her health); inas- 
much as it is indispensable that 
every girl be assured of some means 
f existence ;: inasmuch as vocational 
euidance is at the base of a happy 
and widely productive life, and must 
i 


endorse all 


professions ; inasmuch as 
the prosperity of a country depends 
upon the abundance of its products, 
ind consequently careful training of 
ts youth in hig S 
is desirable; inasmuch as the child 
who has no liking for study, yet has 
been kept at a desk until he is four 
teen or fifteen years old, never hav- 


rhly productive trade 


ing developed his muscles, grows to 
scorn manual labor; inasmuch as an 
enormous waste to society is the re- 
sult of the lack of training, guid- 
ance, and proper adjustment of in 
dividual qualifications and abilities ; 
inasmuch as it is the duty of parents 
and teachers to fit children for earn- 
ing a living, and since it is likewise 
their duty to advise them in the 
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spection ve held Congress 
considers that such inspections will 
be I ulse ry ri ¢ I fu ure 
but me hile exan can bi 
held an e at ve <pense 

rT) That tho ere ] par- 
ents and child: n he I med T 
the many vocati open the lat 
ter. and of the requirements for 
each: that this information be given 
in the school itself, as is done in the 
United States by means of editori- 
als, dictations lectures nfe rences 
etc 

(gz) That where methods of vo 
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constant effort be made to g 
from the doctrinary and 
field, and to enter practical realities, 
that those methods which have al- 
ready brought about tangible and 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
From Industrial and Labour Information, 


International Labour Office, Geneva, 


18 October, 1926 


Switzerland, 


nployment of Women in Canada 
The Minimum Wage Board of 

Manitoba published during July a 

governing the l 


empioy- 
1 1 = 


Regulation 
& and in 


ment of women in Drickyards 
seasonal d casual dustries not 
lready covered by other regula- 
tio! 

| ur re 1 

48 j \ 

Em] g ‘ hours 
( 10 I i. 1S cay W rk 
afre rorpi id 

Between the close of one day’s work and 
the beginning of another there 1 t be ar 
interval of at least 11 how 

In the case oO exceptional! emergencies, 
overtime may be worked with permission 


Labour 
allowed fc 
years of 


from the ‘ 
One hour must be 
No girl under 17 
employed 
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for overtime, the 


yr lunch 


age may be 
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drinking 
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A Factories Regulation Bill, « 
taining provisions for the protect 
of women and children, was int 
duced in the Legislative Assembl 
of Malta during the early part 
1925. It passed the third reading 
in the Senate on 30 June last 
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on of Child Labour in Rumania 


\ccording to a general report on 
collective agreements issued by the 
Research and Statistics Department 
he Rumanian Ministry of La- 

261 collective agreements 








2 
> . ] ‘ 2c 
vering 1,216 industrial, and 235 
é mmercial undertakings were 
ncluded in Rumania during the 
1925 \part from the pro 
ns vhicl elate t i rentices 
S¢ I l ) tectio!1 
re 
‘ , ry 
Mi \ tne 
‘ { M I ite na 
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t g 14 
g 1! wit chil 
t tne ot Tor 
t pl 1 14 16 years 
‘ -} . i 
i I I 18 Cars 
Li ( nt ted States 
? Ne ich 
} +1 AT. | 
\ report issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee. New York, 
+ + 4} + 4 ] oe ] m4 
states that Kentucky ranks high 
among the otates in regard to its 
( ur legisiatior 
‘ €n Delow 14 Ss < £ ‘ be 
} eT ea wi . p and 
e between 14 and 16 years must have an 
employment certificate, granted by the school 
uuthorities only to children who have reached 
mw the fifth grade 
The enquiry on which the present report 
based was made in 1925 to ascertain how 
he law was being enforced. It covered the 
, ecords of eight representative cities and 
wns. Information was obtained concern 
ng 4,090 children 
It was found that 402 of the children aged 
14 and 15 were at work and were not attend 
™ ing school. Of the white children at work 
y only about one-half had « loyment certih 


cates, and of 36 negro children at work only 
one had a certificate 
The school records showed that the whit 
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the date on which it expired. 


bership cards were distributed to 
those pre ent 
he following officers were 

elected for the veat 

President —George E. Whitman, 
Chief, Bureau of Attendance and 
Placement, | d of Education 

Vice-Pri a | rd Renson 
‘ tant Supervi n Re 
} » Sapwten 

Ma Lane 
Supe Occ Re 
searcl onal itiona 
(su ’ r 

Chairn Prog ( litte 


ment o 
Chairman of Membership Com 
mittee —Fred Vander Secre 


tary, Employment Managers’ Asso- 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MEETING 
AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Vocational Guidance, Friday, November 5, 
1926, Y. M. C. A., Ninth & Quincy 
Streets, Topeka, Kansas 


lirector of Evening Sci and Vocatton 


eur and 


John Dyer 


Che Counselors in Coll 
Prof 


University of 


University. 
) Kansas 
Demands for Guidance Activi- 
ties ina City School System. 
Prof. J. F. Kaho, Secretary, 
Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Kansas. 
Problem of Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance. 
Prof. J. A. Yates, Pittsburg. 
Suggestions for Vocational Guid- 
ance from a Study of Athle- 
tic Ability. Prof. P. P. Brainard, 
Manhattan. 
Factors in the College 
Choice of a Career 


Man’s 
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Schrammel, E: | 
Teachers’ ( ollege tf 
Che Development and the Value j u 
of Mental Tests for Voca- 
tional Guidance [ 

Prof. C. H. Pete M utw 


hattan 


rson, 


THE SHORTAGE OF TRAINED ty fe 
TEACHERS ng 


tte! Ol *7Tave concer}! 
I to iry J W. Crabt tial 
the Nati nal du ition Ass orea 


on, Washington, D. C., in rvi 
ent issued today in cont 
ith the ig of school ym 
Fey ( he states, are i ’ 
vy closed f vant of teacher 
ther: o hortage of tra 1] 
teachers isured by the \ rt Si 
ciation, which calls for two \ SS! 
of professional training beyond hig tion 
school graduation as a minimum a ‘A 
four years or more beyond | 0.0K 
school as an ultimate goal — 
Mr. Crabtree states that the ne 
Sssary wartime practice of calli 
into the service very young and 


trained teachers seems to conti 


long after the emergency hi 
passed. Many well-trained teacl 
ers in a few of the states are with- 
out positions while scores of th 
with little preparation and exper 


ence are employed 
inquiry into 
fitness of teachers and principals 
thinks, should be made. In 
to put a competent teacher in ¢ 
classroom, some way must be dé 
vised to keep inferior persons ft 
the teaching profession and to | 
sen the number that would use it 
transient employment. To do 


Mot e se irchit g 
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ora? 


very ; 


requires rigid laws of certificatior 
and requirements high enough so ¢ 
that only those of ability can quali 
In one state alone nearly thre¢ 
training 


fy. 
thousand 
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nly amounts to the sixth through definite 
‘tenth orades ire hired to teach the minimut! 
urth of 11 hildren r ind t 1 
Mr. Crabtree believes that the yearly 
itual rewards of teaching still salary pa ele1 
vutweigh its financial rewards, for school 
ching otters joy al 1 satisfaction country 1924-25 ~? ()S 
n social service, gives an opportuni the salari 
ty for continuous study and chal- principal 
nges self-development to meet the and country, bet 
enlarging demands of the profes-_ states, between element 
on and high hools 


According to Mr. Crabtree the cities believing tl 
salary paid teachers determines toa_ child’s training 


great extent the type of teaching § any other year, have 
services the public procures not only gle salary scheduls 

for the current year but for years to “The first consider 
come. “Pay a teacher adequately ing teachers’ salarie 
for her services and you raise the Too often the school 


morale of the faculty and insure prentice groun 
well-trained, experienced teachers scene of heartache a1 


f sufficient capacity to handle suc- ment where the aspirat 
essfully every schoolroom situa are stifled and wrong 
tion.” indelibly made.” 
“Approximately all cities over National Education A 
30,000 in population have adopted Press Servi 





Two new books on vocational quidanc. 


For students 
MAKING A LIVING 


The Individual in Society 


By Leverett S. Lyo» 
A new book that will be very useful to young ple w 
question of choosing a life work. Especially th t chapter “How to G 
Ready” should be studied before the first steps job-hunting t 
book discusses the individual’s place in organized sox 
social problems as well as the more specific work of guidance Pr 3] 


For tea hers 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


By A. H. Encerto» 


This is a practical, useful manual for all persons interested 
vocational counseling. It explains briefly the need t 

describes prevailing methods in detail, and offers specific directior 
students to plan courses and choose vocations wisely Pr 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne 

Dr. Herbert A. 

Mr. Harold L. Holbrook 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William F 


SociaL Aspects OF MENTAL Hyciene. Yale 
University Press, New Haven Price, 
$1.60 
Very soon after beginning to study voca- 


tional guidance the teacher comes to see 
that vocational guidance is merely one form 
perspec- 


tive in the various guidance phases of edu- 


of guidance. To insure teachers 


cation, Professor Brewer established a few 


years ago at Harvard a course under the 


caption, “Education zs Guidance Included 


in the educational phases of guidance is 


mental hygiene. Every teacher and every 


vocational guidance worker must understand 


normal personality and must, furthermore, 
see the relation of emotional divergence to 


social and vocational maladjustment 

The present volume outlines in most attrac- 
tively readable and concise form the precise 
aids which mental hygiene can offer toward 
harmony and 


achievement of cooperate 


efficiency in the home, the school, and the 


community. Among the contributors to this 


compilation of essays are the following: the 


late Doctor Fernald, Doctors Frankwood 
Williams, C. Macfie Campbell, Abraham 
Myerson, Arnold Gessel, and Jessie Taft 


With sympathy and force Doctor Camp- 
bell suggests the major factors in a work- 
able mental hygiene program for the school. 


teacher 


From Doctor Campbell’s essay the 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Linehan, Teachers College of the City 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City. 
Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio 


tate University. 


Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


of Boston 


/ 


vw 


will gain renewed desire to understand 


mechanisms of human behavior. She w 


see these mechanisms as underlying “mu 


puzzling waywardness of school behavior 


Of especial interest also to the teacher 


Doctor Myerson’s discussion of the conflict ) 


between foreign-born parents and_ the 


American-born children. For a general ut 
mechanisms a 


Williams’ 


and aptly illustrated. I: 


derstanding of emotional 


readers will find Doctor contri 


bution pertinent 
easy narrative he presents cases of defer 
Notable in Doctor 


Taft's article is her plea to medical mer 


and overcompensation. 


educators, and academic psychologists 
think in terms not of “isolated abstract fun 
tions” but of the whole personality and 
environmental rela 
find 


exposition an 


multiple, complicated 
tions. All 
interest in 


workers will mucl 
Taft's 


larratives of mental hygiene in socia 


social 
Doctor 
case 


work. Doctor Gessel names four factors of 


the child’s personality as included under his 


mental hygiene: intelligence, sense of val 


ues, emotional control, and morale. Illus 


trating these components he offers five cas¢ 
summaries. 


Outstanding in this admirable volume is 


what the editor believes to be the last ger 


eral treatment by Doctor Fernald of his 


program for salvaging the feeble-minded 


From this essay the reader will unfailingly 
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wy 


preciate the individual and the social sig 
nificance f Doctor Fernald’s great con 
tructive measures sucn lor € xample, as 
extra institutional Supervision, permanent 


srole, industrial training, the development 


personality traits The compilation is 
ded by a foreword by Doctor Angell 
the orientation of the reader is included 


o a concise, telling introduction by Pr« 
fessor Daire« 

William F. Linehan 

Teacher College 


Bosto1 


: Tr! A Study of 
Hours and Wages. Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington, 1925 


his report contains the data gathered in 
an investigation of the economic status ot 
women workers in the state of Ohio, which 


the Union in regard to the 


ranks fifth in 
number of women in gainful employment. 


These data are arranged in four parts as 


lows 
I. Introduction: (a) the scope and meth- 


od of investigation; (b) the workers. II 
Hours II] W ages L\ 


specific industries Besides the numerous 


Earnings in 


tables in the text, twenty additional ones 
appear in the appendix, together with the 
four schedule forms used in the investiga- 


+; 
t 


Such a survey is significant because the 
industrial aspects of women workers are 
closely connected with the social, because 
women are the producers of future citizens 
as well as of economic goods, and because 
the public at large needs to be enlightened 
concerning the personnel of the female con- 
tingent in the industrial world—all of vital 
concern not only to Ohio but also to the 
Nation. 

Vocationally speaking the salient points 
in this study are: (1) that over one-half 
of the women workers are twenty-five years 
of age or more; (2) that nearly one-half 
of the women in Ohio industries are mar- 
ried; (3) that a iarge proportion of women 


industrial workers are native whites; (4) 
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Nati n t numa! 
Mrs. C. El Money 
STUDIES IN VOCATIONAI INFORMATION 


William G. Bate and Eliza A. Wiilsor 
N. Y., 1926 





Longmans, Green & Comy 


This book is designed as a manual and 
textbook for occupational studies, particu- 
larly in the junior high school grades, and 
represents a development of lessons given 
to classes for several successive years The 
text emphasizes economic and civic back- 
grounds The materials and their preser 
tation give a range of application from the 
sixth to the it grades, wit particular 
value p to ¢ cuium iterer 


choice 


Many illustrations, with t nsert type of 
arrangement on good paper, give tl 00k 
the interest and other val 
pictures without idding O s and 
Suggestion t the end C I S give th 

| . 1 ‘ j ‘ 
ample material for outside contacts and in 
quiry that are essential if this not to be 


made a textbook course in its narrow sense 

The book here ind there has il ppt il to 
the higher emotional qualities that is especi 
ally fine. The frontispiece, a picturization 
of the future, and the beautiful full-page 
portrayal of “Home”, by Elizabeth Mac- 
Master Brockway, are examples 

We are not just certain about the title. 
“Studies in Vocational Information” has 
comparatively little information about any 


Rather it is a mbination 
b vocati fie ar 
i with cou 
( ( 
‘ 
y = » 1 
, 
happily meeting a ne¢ 


L’O Pre 

Mile. |] M 

» enévole ( 

. Me or ( 

~ P énévole d ( ej d’] 

Editior Rose 18, 20, 22, Rue 

Peugue, Bordeaux, France, 1925. | 

30 francs 

This book is issued under the direct 
Mlle. Louise Mauvezin, the daughter « 


Mauvezin, the veteran worker in voca 
guidance. Part I deals with 
vocational guidance for young womer! 


Part II with an examination of aptitu 


| } ] ' 
Part III con é lysis 
Vari S occul 
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} y dal { ldl i y LiL 
> r 
cat I i [\ ¢ N gan | 
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I gi 4 I | con $s 4UU I 
packe “ 
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ind methods of educational counseling an 
guidance, discussing tl velopment of 
case me ho 1 the ec jue ) the ca 
method a1 v may be applied to cou 
seling and guidance In Part II nine « 


are described, one or two of them having 


do with educational guidance but most of 
them being concerned with physical, mental 


or social maladjustments 
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Sargent 
Handbook Series 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR PAR 
4 COMPENDIUM FOR EDUC ATORS 


10TH EDITION, 1925-26 1088 PAGES, 12 MA 
SUMMER CAMPS 
‘ AN ANNUAL SURVEY OF TH SUM \M] 
MATTERS PERTAINING ETO 
RD EDITION, 192¢ 884 PAGES MA 
PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











\ S N val Sx Kalamazo 
Michigar Lompany New ‘\ 
Yor 192¢ 
me ( 
P , 2 +} r } sea4 
Beginning on Page 23 ere 1s a bri 
statement regarding vocational guidance 1m 
( cul vities 
e | I 
thoug t Ss erronet lv call vocational 1 
tal il 
, : 
I zg No £ er uden cor 1 , 
vernme i vocational importance in 
c widespread partici work 
matte ( < wit! he c« ti 
I é work 
} ‘ i 
( CTIVE |] IN Epucation. Papers I 
presented at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meet Citv. N 192 


r of the Harvard Teachers’ ae 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 20th, 


1926. Reprinted from Sch and Soctety vs 
Vol. XXIII, Nos. 594, 598, May 15, June saaenei 
y 12, 1926 jus 
< \ WI 
The valuable papers given in this reprint number th 
are “The Junior College Movement,” by Dr hit extreme. nev 
George F. Zook, President of the Municipal cally “different” positions ma 
University of Akron, Ohio; “The Value of Ford in this book are { 
an Experimental School,” by Mr. Matthew There is a fascinating d 


H. Willing, of the Lincoln School, New ous side industries which the 
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